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itor  St  Publisher 


For  a  serious  newspaper,  the 
Bright  One  is  a  delight  to  read. 

And  why  not?  There's  no  law  that  says  a 

serious  newspaper  has  to  be 

T Sun-Times  is  Chicago’s 
L  ■  ■  ^  most  readable  newspaper. 

I  Columnists  Milburn  P.  Akers, 

W  II  II  Charles  Bartlett,  John  Dreiske,  Roscoe 
I  I  11  Drummond  and  Walter  Lippmann 

buffs.  Financial  writer  Edwin  Darby  I  w  .  ^ 
makes  business  and  money  matters  I  I  1 1  1  j 

interesting,  even  for  laymen.  Nobody  If  f  £ yQ U|  J 
gets  bored  reading  Bill  Mauldin,  II 
Art  Buchwald  or  Red  Smith.  Beginning  WW^ 
to  see  why  more  and  more  Chicagoans  are 
waking  up  to  the  Bright  One,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times?- 


CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 

*And  why  so  many  advertisers  are  maKIng  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination)? 


now 


largest 

evening  newspaper 
in  all  America 
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TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  PUBLISHERS  STATEMENT  FOR  6  MOS.  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1964 
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San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

The  West’s  Quality  Newspapers 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer -Verguson-Walker 


We  think  that  you  also  might  like  to  know  that  we  rank  first  in 
other  things,  too.  These  newest  First  Place  awards  from  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  bring  our  total  to  35  State  and  National  First 
Place  honors  for  journalistic  excellence  — all  acquired  in  just  16  years. 


Then,  too,  we  recently  placed  among  the  dozen  finalists  in  the 
1964  Ayer  Cup  Awards  for  papers  of  over  50,000. 


Much  has  been  made  recently  of  the  fact  that  our  San  Jose  News 
ranked  first  in  advertising  among  U.S.- Canadian  evening  dailies  and 
that  the  San  Jose  Mercury  ranked  sixth  in  the  morning  field. 


Retailers  in  Los  Angeles 
place  most  of  their  advertising 
in  The  Times 


...IS  it  because  they  can’t  stand  teievision  commercials? 


When  a  retailer  spc'nds  an  advertising  dollar  in  com¬ 
petitive  Los  Angeles  he  wants  things  to  happen  fast. 
H(*  know’S  that  there  are  11  billion  dollars  in  sales 
waiting  out  there  somewhere  and  he  is  out  to  get  his 
share.  Right  now.  Today.  He  wants  customers  to  come 
in  and  bring  money ...  people  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  buy.  People  who  make  the  cash  register  ring.  That’s 
why  he  puts  71%  of  his  metropolitan  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage  (and  a  bigger  percentage  of  his  budget) 


in  The  Times.  It’s  not  because  he  doesn’t  like  television 
or  direct  mail  or  other  media.  It’s  because  he  has 
learned  through  experience  the  one  best  way  to  sell  the 
most  at  the  lowest  cost.  It’s  through  the  newspaper  that 
reaches  The  West’s  largest  audience  (812,000  families 
every  weekday;  1,149,(X)0  families  on  Sunday)  —families 
far  above  the  average  in  occupation,  income,  buying 
power.  We  don’t  know  how  it  is  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis.  But  that’s  the  way  it  is  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 


Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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COUNTY COVERAGE 


Simfs 


Tell  decision-makers 
coast-.to-coast  about  your 
market  and  how  you  cover  it 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOI  RNAL. 

Whiit's  Nt»>—  »• 


-  SAWYER  ■  FERSUSON  ■  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC-  Notional  Roprosontotl.os 


...while  their  minds  are  on  business. 


Editions  Published:  Eastern.  Midwest.  Southwest.  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 
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The  WORLD’S  last  great  fleet  of  sailing  ships  assei.ihled  in 
New  York  Harbor  this  week  for  their  hundretls  oi  cadets 
in  training  under  sail  to  attend  llie  New  York  World's  Fair. 
“Operation  Sail,”  four  years  in  planning,  was  a  pet  project  of 
President  Kennedy.  One  of  the  originators  of  the  plan  for  many 
windjammers  to  form  a  fleet  for  the  Fair  was  Frank  O.  Hiaynard. 
|)uhlic  relations  director  of  the  Moran  Towing  Co.  and  a  former 
marine  reporter  for  the  Aere  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  square- 
riggers  are  giving  ship  news  reporters  and  news  photographers 
eolorful  and  graphic  copy.  Ship  news,  unfortunately,  has  de¬ 
clined  in  volume  and  play  since  its  boom  era  (PJ20-U)).  As 
the  last  shij)  news  reporter  for  the  old  .Yeie  York  Sun,  I’m 
thrilled  to  see  ships  (even  sailing  ships  I  hack  in  the  news  in 
a  thrilling  and  dramatic  way. 

Mou'stnati-Patriot 

Sail  on,  sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  thou  Union,  strong  and  great. 

But  not  tcithout  such  storm  and  .stress 
As  makes  good  stories  for  the  press. 

—Tom  Pease 

— .Add  unusual  “firsts”:  First  Indian  newspa})er  was  the 
(.herokee  Phoenix,  New  Ec  hota,  Ga.  (  l{»2t>-l{>3.A  I .  First  news¬ 
paper  published  on  a  train  was  the  Weekly  Herald,  a  single 
sheet  issued  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  his  sister  on  the  train 
lietween  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  Detroit  (lo62).  First  news- 
jiaper  published  at  sea  was  the  Illustrated  Atlantic  Telepraph 
printed  on  the  cable-laying  Great  Eastern  Captain  by  James 
Anderson  (1{>65).  First  daily  newspaper  published  at  sea  to 
carry  world  news  was  the  Canard  Daily  Bulletin  inaugurated  by 
Marconi  on  the  steamships  Campania  and  Lucania  (19()2).  ... 
Heady  heads:  “Monicpie  Is  Terrifiqiie”  and  “Lawfords  hind  a 
Suitf'  Revenge” — Yen  York  fournal-.'imerieaii. 

!So  Column  Siuch 

Guys  tcho'd  like  to  icrite  a  column 
May  think  they've  ideas  galore. 

But  the  real  test  icill  come  later- 
in  about  a  year  or  more. 

—Al  Girodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Tire  gremlins  of  juxtaposition  often  play  strange  and  un¬ 
happy  tricks.  Under  a  story  headed  “Bike  Hits  Train;  Boy,  9, 
Is  Killed”  in  the  Rockford  (111.)  Morninp;  Star  appeared  this 
classified  promotion  filler:  “A  hike  will  make  your  vacation 
the  best  one  ever.  To  find  just  the  right  one  shop  Classification 
12.  ‘Bicycles  for  Sale’  today.”  Fillers  are  not  kept  in  any 
particular  order  so  a  make-up  man  just  reached  into  a  group 
of  five-line  ones  and  fate  had  him  draw  this  particular  one. 
It  was  a  “take”  that  shouldn’t  have  happened — but  did.  .  .  - 
Eleanor  Early,  newspaper  reporter,  magazine  writer  and  author 
of  10  books,  returned  to  New  A’^ork  from  a  three-month  trip 
to  Scandinavia,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  to  gather  newspaper  and  magazine  copy.  .  . . 
After  the  AP  transmitted  a  rear-view  picture  of  a  model 
wearing  a  topless  bathing  suit,  the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau 
received  from  a  member  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  this  message: 
COULD  WE  PLS  SEE  FLIP  SIDE  OF  WIBEPHOTO  LAZ? 

—Heady  heads:  “Meg  Boldly  Busts  Out  .-\t  High  Swiely  Ball— 
And  Is  Royal  Eyefid! ’’^Reading  (Pa.)  Times;  “Girl  Smacks  Boy. 
Prof  Smacks  Girl,  Judge  .Smacks  Prof”— Loi-fuglou  (N.  M.)  Bail!! 
I.eader:  “Elgin  Vi'aleh  Awaits  Count”— E/giu  (III.)  Itaily  Journali 
“If  Talk  Was  (Concrete,  County  Would  Be  Paved”  and  “C^irk  Pops 
On  Fizzling  IJquor  Probe”  (by  Dean  .Shaeklett)  and  “Tv  or  Aol 
Tv?  AAWU  Twists  Dial”  (by  Rick  Anderson)— fJ/yinpin  (Wash.) 
Daily  Olympian.  .  ,  ,  Pete  Howe  writes  a  «|uestion-answer  coluiM 
f«>r  the  .Mete  York  Journal  .American's  Sunday  supplement,  Pictorid 
Living,  called  “Here’s  Howe.”  .  .  .  Don  Fermoyle,  Indianapelu 
Times,  calls  his  sports  column  “Turmoil  by  Fermoyle.” 
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U  NYT  can^t  lick  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  market  single-handed 
anymore  than  the  Herald  -Tribune^ 

World  -Telegram,  Times,  Journal  -  American 
or  Post  can... 

It  just  makes  the  best  possible  combo! 


COMBINATION 

NET  READERS 
UNDUPLICATED 

5M  LINE 
RATE 

NEWS 

UNYT 

5,382,000 

$6.62 

NEWS 

JOURNAL-AMER.  t  WORLD-TELE. 

5,129,000 

7.80 

TIMES 

t  UNYT 

2,648,000 

$4.65 

TIMES- 

1  HERALD  TRIB.  WORLD-TELE. 

1,812,000 

5.40 

FOR  THE  FULL  EXCITING  UNYT  STORY... CALL: 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  212  HA  1-4400 


editorial 


Broadcast  Editorials 

SINCE  Ijroadt  asters  are  in  business  only  betause  they  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  use  tlie  pultliely-owned  air  waves,  a  privilege 
granted  to  them  l)v  the  |x*ople’s  representative — tlie  Federal  Cloin- 
munications  Connnission — through  a  government  license,  we  do  not 
think  that  privilege  sliould  include  the  right  ot  station  owners,  opera¬ 
tors  or  managers  to  ilirust  upon  the  pultlic  their  personal  opinions  on 
politics  or  any  other  national  issue. 

Radio  and  television  are  primarily  entertainment  media  and  they 
are  engagetl  in  the  world’s  largest  jxipularity  contest  ever^'  day.  Ratings, 
primarily,  determine  what  anil  who  are  on  the  air.  Such  a  climate  is 
not  conducive  to  sound  editorial  princijiles. 

Howeser,  the  F('.C  has  permitted  editorials  on  the  air  lor  more  than 
10  years  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  change  its  policy.  The 
fact  that  you  don’t  hear  more  on  the  air  is  because  the  majority  of 
broadcasters  are  not  sure  of  their  grotmd  or  have  nothing  worthwhile 
to  say. 

The  FCC.  editorializing  policy  has  been  included  under  its  “fairness 
doctrine”  which,  aicording  to  Chairman  E.  William  Henry,  states 
“that  the  basic  right  to  be  protected  is  the  public’s  right  to  hear  both 
sides  of  a  Kmtroversy,  that  a  broailcaster  has  an  obligation  to  respect 
that  right,  that  he  must  make  an  affirmative  effort  to  discharge  this 
obligation  over  and  above  making  his  facilities  available  to  contrasting 
jjoints  of  view  on  demand.’’ 

.An  editorial  is  an  expression  of  opinion,  a  point  of  view.  .An  edi¬ 
torial  may  present  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  both  sides  of  a  con- 
iroversy  but  it  woiddn’t  be  an  editorial  if  the  writer  didn’t  embrace 
one  side  anil  destroy  the  other.  Is  that  called  protecting  the  public’s 
right  to  hear  both  sides? 

■Some  leaders  in  the  broailcasting  field  are  now  urging  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  to  be  more  aggressive  in  on-the-air  editorializing  even 
to  the  point  of  endorsing  ]x>litical  candidates.  How  eipial  is  “eipial 
time”  when  a  broadcaster  adds  his  voiie  to  the  “vote-lor-me”  voice  of 
one  candidate  and  then  grants  time  for  an  opposition  attempt  at  re¬ 
buttal?  Sounds  like  odds  of  two-to-one  to  us. 

.As  we  said,  it  doesn’t  appear  that  FCC  is  going  to  change  its  mind 
about  this  practice.  We  think  it  should  strengthen  its  regulations  to 
protect  the  public  at  least.  Here  are  two  suggestions,  for  openers; 

Most  newspapers  carry  a  masthead  giving  the  names  of  the  editor 
or  publisher,  or  both.  The  reading  public  knows  immediatelv  who  is 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed.  Every  broadcast  editorial  should 
carry  a  clear  statement  of  fact  as  to  whose  opinion  it  is. 

Since  this  is  a  nation  of  dial  twisters  who  may  never  hear  the  “other 
side”  of  a  controversv  if  it  is  presented  in  another  time  segment,  every 
broadcast  editorial  should  be  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  “other  side.” 

In  our  opinion,  that’s  about  the  only  tvay  the  “public’s  right  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a  controiersy”  can  t>e  protected  adequately  on  the  air 
when  the  station  owner  or  manager  is  personally  promoting  only  one 
side. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  btata 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featurai, 
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anadian  views 


DO  NOT  OPEN  UNTIL 
NOMINATION  DAY 


McNally,  Montreal  Star 


letters 


JEFKKRSON’S  (^LOTE 


AT  THE  COW  PALACE 

Ting,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 


In  your  tdilorial  column  (July  4)  you 
have  made  use.  inadvertently  I  am  sure, 
of  a  frapmenled  and  actually  falsified  quo¬ 
tation  from  Thomas  Jefferson.  You  can 
hardly  he  Mamed  since  the  quotation  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Itself, 
chiseled  in  urauite  for  millions  of  visitors 
to  the  nation's  capital  to  see  and  be  mis¬ 
led. 

The  source  of  the  fragmented  and  falsi¬ 
fied  quotation  is  a  letter  which  Jefferson 
wrote  lo  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  23.  IhOO.  The  complete  ipiotation 
from  that  letter  is  as  follows: 

"They  (he  was  referring  to  the  clergy 
in  general)  believe  that  any  portion  of 
power  confided  to  me.  will  he  exerted  in 
<q)position  to  their  schemes.  And  they  be¬ 
lieve  rightly:  for  1  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  god  eternal  hostility  against  every 
torm  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.” 

As  you  may  know.  Jefferson,  a  deist. 
Iiecame  a  devoted  opponent  of  organized 
religion  in  most  forms  (if  not  all  forms). 
He  viewed  the  clergy  in  general  as  a 
power  bloc,  and  rather  an  evil  one  that 
was  based  on  siqrerstition  and  made  use  of 
ignorance  to  gain  its  ends,  which  had  to 
he  fought  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  exer¬ 
cise  of  democratic  government. 

How  ironic  that  one  of  his  anti-clerical 
Statements — referring  to  the  clergy  as  a 
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“tyranny” — shotild  he  fragmented,  taken 
out  of  context,  and  chiseled  in  granite  in 
his  memorial. 

Bcrton  H.  Wolfe 

B'nai  B’rith. 

Washington,  1).  C. 


REPORT  ON  JAYCEES 


Frequently,  newspaper  reporters  (my¬ 
self  included)  are  accused  of  distorting 
the  truth. 

I’d  like  to  relate  a  recent  experience 
which  gave  me  the  viewpoint  of  the  reader 
in  such  a  case. 

1  was  a  delegate  at  the  recent  United 
States  Jaycees  convention  in  Dallas,  and 
was  present  when  Governor  George  Wal¬ 
lace  delivered  his  keynote  address. 

On  my  return  home,  I  went  through  all 
of  the  newspapers  I’d  missed  to  catch  up 
with  the  news,  and  1  had  my  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  wire  copy  coverage  of  Wal¬ 
lace’s  appearance  before  the  Jaycees. 

The  wire  report  said  the  Connecticut 
Jaycee  delegation  walked  out  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  in  protest  over  the  governor’s  ap¬ 
pearance;  it  said  the  Massachusetts  dele¬ 
gation  remained  seated  during  the  stand¬ 
ing  applause  given  to  the  visitor  upon  his 
introduction,  and  the  report  said  some 
Jaycees  waved  Confederate  flags  during 
the  governor’s  talk. 

I  can  report  as  an  eyewitness  that  the 
Connecticut  delegation  did  not  walk  out 
of  the  auditorium,  but  refused  to  show  up, 
.sending  in  its  place  letters  to  aU  the  other 
delegations  asking  them  to  join  the  boy¬ 
cott. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  moot  point  that  the 
Nutmegs  boycotted  rather  than  walked 
out.  but  the  degree  of  action  helps  set  the 
mood. 

The  Massachusetts  delegation  did  re¬ 
main  seated  during  the  introductory  ap¬ 
plause  but  some  of  the  delegates  did  join 
the  rest  of  the  Jaycees  in  giving  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  standing  ap|)lause  at  certain  times 
during  his  speech. 

.\nd  the  fact  that  the  story  simply 
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stated  that  Jaycees  waved  Confederate 
flags  during  the  talk,  was  misleading  by 
omission  of  further  facts.  Clearly,  the 
reader  could  believe  the  flags  were 
brought  in  to  com|)Iiment  the  speaker. 

Tlie  fact  is,  however,  that  some  of  these 
flags  were  4-feet  and  larger — which  are 
hard  to  come  by  on  a  moment’s  notice. 
Many  of  the  Dixie  state  Jaycees  carry 
Confederate  flags  to  boost  sectional  pride 
(The  New  Yorkers  wore  Yankee  uni¬ 
forms).  Many  delegates  from  the  honor¬ 
able  south  even  had  the  flag  sewn  into 
their  uniforms,  forming  the  back  panel  of 
their  shirts. 

Readers  can’t  judge  on  facts  they  don’t 
know. 

Dick  Ellers 

Police  reporter. 

ff'arren  ( O. )  T ribune 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS  WRITERS 

Your  June  6  issue  reports  the  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  new  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Writers.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
cannot  a  name  that  is  not  inescapably  des¬ 
tined  to  confusion  be  found?  There  are 
two  long-established  professional  bodies 
— the  American  Business  Writing  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  .\ssociated  Business  Writers 
of  .America.  This  new  name  leads  inevita¬ 
bly  to  conflict,  not  of  jurisdiction  but  of 
nomenclature. 

Haviland  F.  Reves 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

*  » 

PRICING  ADS 

In  response  to  the  remark  of  William 
Callahan,  of  Sears  Roebuck  (July  4.  page 
14)  who  asked  newspapers  to  set  different 
rates  for  downtown  stores  and  those  in 
centers  which  rate  should  he  whatever  the 
individual  merchant  can  afford.  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Callahan  would  he  willing  to  price 
his  merchandise  to  whatever  price  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  able  to  and  willing  to  pay. 

Richard  S.  Kain 

The  Home  News. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Short  Takes 

Gov,  Peabody  will  hit  the  campaign 
trail,  faking  .stops  in  Gardner,  Leomin¬ 
ster  and  Fitchburg,  —  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

• 

Progress,  and  immediate  progress  at 
that,  is  essential  in  solving  the  very  real 
problems  of  hosing,  education  and  un¬ 
employment.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

• 

Valerie  is  17  and  giving  us  nothing 
but  hearache.  —  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era. 

• 

Goldwater  W’alks  Daughter  To  Alter. 
—  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 

• 

The  14th  amendment  does  not  compel 
a  black  or  white  man  running  his  own 
private  business  to  trade  with  anyone 
against  his  well.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 
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News  Media  Castigated 
At  Goldwater  Convention 


Eisenhower  Joins  in  Attack 
And  Sets  Off  Demonstration 


San  Francisco 

The  Rei)ul)lican  National  Con¬ 
vention  here  this  week  nomi¬ 
nated  Senator  Karry  M.  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  for  President, 
Representative  William  E.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  New  York  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Press  for  whip¬ 
ping  boy  in  the  campaijm. 

While  Senator  Goldwater’s 
closest  associates  disavowed  any 
personal  hostility  to  news  media 
on  the  whole,  his  many  friends 
among  the  delegates  on  the  con¬ 
vention  floor  in  the  Cow  Pal¬ 
ace  manifested  their  antago¬ 
nism  on  numerous  occasions  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  jeering  of  the  working 
press  that  followed  former 
President  Ei.senhower’s  jab  at 
columnists  and  commentators 
worried  some  of  Senator  Gold- 
water’s  managers  lest  a  violent 
demonstration  break  out. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  himself  ap¬ 
peared  somewhat  surprised  by 
the  reaction  that  exploded  dur¬ 
ing  his  remarks.  He  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  Republicans  and  said, 
“if  there  is  any  finer  word  in 
the  entire  field  of  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  I  have  not  heard  it.” 

Then  he  went  on: 

“So  let  us  particularly  scorn 
the  divisive  efforts  of  those  out¬ 
side  our  family,  including  sen¬ 
sation-seeking  columnists  and 
commentators  .  .  .” 

Cheering  and  jeering  explod¬ 
ed.  It  was  reported  as  the  most 
rousing  outburst  accorded  the 
former  President’s  effort  to 
ameliorate  the  animosity  be¬ 
tween  the  Goldwater  camp  and 
that  of  Gov.  William  W.  Scran¬ 
ton  of  Pennsylvania. 

.  .  because,  my  friends,  I 
assure  you  they  couldn’t  care 
less  about  the  good  of  our 
party,”  Gen.  Eisenhower  con¬ 
tinued,  above  the  din. 

Great  waves  of  applause  at¬ 
tended  this  statement  and  many 
delegates  and  other  people  in 
the  hall  waved  their  rolled  fists 
at  the  press  corps  on  the  stand 
and  the  newsmen  on  the  floor. 

Later,  it  was  learned.  Gold- 


water  strategists  quickly  passed 
the  w’ord  to  floor  managers  to 
cut  off  the  attacks  on  the  ])ress. 

Hut  numerous  incidents  of 
harassment  of  reporters  and 
cameramen  were  reported  and 
CBS  News  lodged  a  vigorous 
protest  with  Convention  Chair¬ 
man  Thruston  Morton.  Unrea¬ 
sonable  restrictions,  the  com¬ 
plaint  stated,  were  being  placed 
upon  news  personnel  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  agreements. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  eject 
CBS  new’s  correspondent  Mike 
Wallace  while  he  was  interview¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Alaskan 
delegation.  Mr.  Wallace  held 
his  ground  and  reported  his  sit¬ 
uation  on  the  air. 

Similarly,  NBC  news  corre¬ 
spondent  John  Chancellor  gave 
a  running  account,  with  pic¬ 


tures,  of  his  i)light  when  he  was 
being  “arrested”  by  an  assistant 
sergeant-at-arms.  Mr.  Chancel¬ 
lor  said  he  intended  to  stick  to 
his  post  unless  he  was  carried 
out. 

Both  disturbances  were  ironed 
out  amicably  but  guards  were 
I'ough  on  newsmen.  At  the  .same 
time,  there  were  reports  of 
newsmen  “bruising”  delegates, 
observers  and  other  convention 
participants  in  their  scramble 
to  get  interviews. 

A  few  delegates  complained 
they  were  kept  to  their  seats  by 
the  pressure  of  television  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  aisles.  Some  .said 
objects  from  the  press  platform 
dropped  on  them  and  one  was 
heard  to  protest  to  a  sergeant- 
at-arms  that  the  tv  crewmen 
“go  limp  and  fall  back  on  you, 
with  all  their  equipment,  when 
there  is  a  crush.” 

James  Reston  of  the  .Wie  York 
Timeii  and  Richard  Litfin  of 
United  Press  International 
claimed  they  were  barred  tem- 


STOP  THE  PRESS! — DPI  photographer  Joel  Schrank  runs  into  a  bar¬ 
ricade  at  the  Cow  Palace  as  he  tries  to  get  to  a  vantage  point  for 
pictures.  After  brief  confusion  he  was  allowed  to  pass. 
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))orarily  from  the  Cow  Palace  by 
fire  marshals  on  one  occasion. 
Several  reporters  said  they  had 
been  stripped  of  credentials. 

In  voicing  criticism  of  the 
l)ress  in  general,  speakers  made 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Goldwater  himself  had 
worked  as  a  columnist  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  up  to  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  an  avow'ed  candidate  in  the 
GOP  primaries.  The  former 
Phoenix  merchant  wrote  a  week¬ 
ly  piece,  “How  Do  You  Stand, 
Sir?”  which  was  distributed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  syndi¬ 
cate. 

An  angry  cry  for  fair  play 
in  the  news  media  was  raised  by 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  the  former 
ambassador  to  Italy  and  wife 
of  Henry  Luce  of  Time-Life,  in 
a  Goldwater-for-President  bulle¬ 
tin. 

The  Senator,  she  said,  was 
singled  out  more  than  a  year 
ago  as  “Mr.  Republican  Victim 
of  1964.” 

“These  media,”  she  continued, 
“have  subjected  the  Senator  to 
the  most  brutal  exhibition  of  rep- 
ortorial  horsewhipping,  hiding, 
bludgeoning,  axing,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  insult,  falsification,  con¬ 
tempt,  and  caricaturing  that 
any  respected  Republican  seek¬ 
ing  the  presidential  nomination 
has  been  forced  to  endure — not 
even  excepting  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft.” 

At  a  press  conference  Mrs. 
Luce  conceded  that  her  hus¬ 
band’s  magazines  may  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  anti-Goldwater 
movement. 

“The  Goldwater  men,”  she 
added,  “are  tired  of  having  the 
Republican  presidential  ticket 
picked  by  the  Democratic  press. 
They  remember  that  a  majority 
of  the  influential  press  support¬ 
ed  Willkie  and  Dewey  against 
Taft,  but  plunked  in  the  end 
for  the  democrats.” 

In  the  Pascagoula  (Miss.) 
Chronicle  of  July  13,  publisher 
Ralph  Nicholson  was  critical  of 
newsmen  who,  by  their  ques¬ 
tions,  “w’ere  trying  to  destroy 
Goldwater.”  And  Talbot  Pat¬ 
rick,  chief  editor,  said  in  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  that  a  “smear  campaign 
has  been  directed  against  Gold- 
water  by  syndicated  columnists, 
magazines  and  radio-tv  com¬ 
mentators  serving  the  purposes 
of  the  liberal  Democrats  and  the 
eastern  Republicans.” 

In  Dallas,  June  16,  Senator 
Goldwater  named  “radical  col¬ 
umnist” — Walter  Lippmann,  the 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Speedy  Film 
Process  Free 
To  Lensmen 

San  Francisco 

Something  new  in  on-the-spot 
processing  was  made  available 
to  press  photographers  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention 
here  July  13-16. 

The  innovation  was  the  avail¬ 
ability  in  the  Cow’  Palace — the 
convention  hall — of  an  automatic 
processor  that  developed  and 
dried  film  in  about  six  minutes. 

Hundreds  of  press  photogra¬ 
phers  took  advantage  of  the 
facility  provided  free  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company. 

The  instant  processing  allowed 
the  photographers  to  examine 
and  edit  negatives  only  minutes 
after  they  w'ere  made  on  the 
convention  floor.  Moreover,  it 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
verify  captions  before  sending 
photos  to  their  publications.  Pho¬ 
tographers  could  re-.shoot  some 
pictures  if  they  felt  their  fir.st 
shots  weren’t  up  to  par. 

The  machine  that  made  it  all 
possible  is  the  new  Kodak  Ver- 
samat  Film  Processor  which 
develops  black-and-white  roll 
and  sheet  films  automatically. 

Developed,  dry  film  rolled  out 
of  the  processor  just  minutes — 
usually  10  to  15  because  of  the 
heav>'  traffic — after  it  was 
brought  into  the  Kodak  photo 
service  area  in  the  south  wing 
between  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
news  facilities. 

The  wire  ser\’ices  maintained 
their  own  film  processing  and 
printing  facilities,  but  their 
photographers  used  the  Versa- 
mat  processor  w'henever  feasible. 

500-700  Rolls  a  Day 

Kodak  opene<l  its  ser\’ice  three 
days  liefore  the  convention 
started.  By  Monday,  July  13,  the 
Versamat  had  developed  about 
135  rolls  of  film.  On  the  opening 
day,  the  volume  shot  up  to  about 
500-700  rolls  daily. 

The  processor  accepts  Kodak 
Tri-X  pan  film  and  Kodak  Plus- 
X  pan  film  in  the  120  and  35mm 
sizes  and  Kodak  sheet  films  4x5 
or  larger. 

Press  photographers  hailed 
the  service.  Typical  of  the  re¬ 
action  was  that  of  Gordon  Dean, 
chief  photographer  of  the  Valley 
Times  in  the  San  Fernando 
(California)  Valley. 

“Within  minutes  I  was  able 
to  see  what  I  had  done  on  the 
convention  floor  and  edit  out 
what  I  didn’t  want,’’  said  the 
veteran  of  three  national  politi¬ 
cal  conventions. 
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Photographer  Hurt  in  Fall  from  Ramp 

San  Francisco  publican  Convention. 

Sam  Mikulin,  with  UPI  Photos  for  16  Mr.  Mikulin  lost  his  footing  and  fell 

years;,  faces  three  months  in  the  hospital  from  the  edge  of  a  telescope-type  ramp 

as  the  result  of  a  plunge  off  a  lamp  used  at  San  Francisco  Airport  {See  picture.) 

by  photographers  to  picture  the  arrival  He  shattered  his  elbow  and  pelvis  and 

of  Governor  Scranton  here  for  the  Re-  broke  his  hip  socket  and  wrist. 


Rali)h  Samuels,  chief  jihotog- 
rapher  of  the  Vati  \uys  (Calif.) 
Sews,  said  that  after  shooting 
his  pictuies,  he  was  able  to  get 
his  negatives,  etlit  and  caption 
them  and  have  them  on  his  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  at  the  home  office,  via 
exjiress  delivery,  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

“It  saved  us  at  least  an  hour 
of  valuable  time,’’  he  commented. 

Kodak  will  maintain  an  iden¬ 
tical  serv’ice  area  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  in  Atlantic  City  for  the 
Democratic  Convention  which 
opens  Aug.  24. 

The  facility  here  which  con¬ 
tained  a  television  .set  to  enable 
photographers  to  keep  track  of 
proceedings  on  the  convention 
floor,  was  staffed  by  J.  Winton 
Lemen,  manager  of  Kodak’s 
Photo  Press  Sales  Division; 
William  Ducey,  product  special¬ 
ist;  Robert  (irattan,  product 
instructor;  and  by  technical 
representatives  from  Kodak’s 
San  Francisco  office. 


IT’S  IN  PRINT! — Syd  Kossen  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Mariam* 
Means  of  Hearst  Headline  Service,  and  Bob  Cour  of  the  Seattle 
Intelligencer  scan  the  play  given  their  stories  from  the  Cow  Pelac*’ 
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WATCHING  A  STAR — Edward  Folliard  (left)  of  the  Wash!n9ton  Post, 
Robert  Blanchard  (right)  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Inez  Robb 
(front)  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  were  among  75  reporters 
who  gathered  in  ABC's  "Think  Room"  at  the  St.  Francis  to  watch 
former  President  Eisenhower  make  his  debut  as  a  convention  observer 


IN  GOLDWATER  CAMP — Newsmen  constantly  sought  out  former 
U.  S.  Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  for  comments.  He  was  chairman  of  the  California  delegation 
which  was  pledged  to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  for  the  presidential 
nomination. 


for  ABC  News. 


3  GOOD  SEATS,  PLEASE! — Checking  in  for  locations  on  the  press 
platform  in  the  Cow  Palace:  Left  to  right — Seymour  Korman,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Walter  Toolan,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune;  and  Carleton  Kent, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES — In  convention  coverage  consultation:  Left  to 
right — Carroll  Kilpatrick  and  Ben  Gilbert  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Charles  Paradise,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Post's  publisher;  and 
(seated)  William  Muller  of  the  Detroit  News. 
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(iOParajsraplis 

The  Fauquier  Devwcrat,  cir¬ 
culation  6,000  and  published 
weekly  at  Warrenton,  Va.  since 
1905,  had  its  Man  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion. 

He  is  Tom  Reston,  a  reporter- 
trainee  who  at  17  is  already 
an  experienced  political  cam¬ 
paigner.  He  wired  a  first-person 
color  story  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  convention  city. 

At  the  age  of  10,  in  1956,  Tom 
did  campaign  chores  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  in  Washington.  In 
1960,  he  was  a  platform  page 
at  the  Democratic  convention  in 
Los  Angeles. 

He  is  a  son  of  James  B. 

“Scotty”  Reston  of  the  Nete 

York  Timea. 

*  «  * 

It  was  convention  No.  25  for 

David  Lawrence.  He  missed  the 
1912  GOP  gathering  l)ecause  of 
conflict  on  the  Mexican  border, 
reported  Wes  Veale  of  AP,  a 
15-convention  veteran. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Barry  Goldwater  has  a 
new  press  secretary.  She  is  Mrs. 
John  Roberts  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
a  former  Los  Anqeles  Times 
feature  writer.  Her  predecessor, 
Betty  Milbum,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  said 
she  had  resigned  “for  many  rea¬ 
sons.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Sergeant-at-arms  in  the  press 
box  was  Clarence  J.  Brown  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Urhana  (Ohio) 
Daily  Citizen  and  son  of  Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio’s  7th 
Congressional  District. 


LINK  TO  THE  PAST— San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle's  political  reporter 
Earl  C.  (Squire)  Behrens,  at  left, 
interviews  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
whose  father  chaired  the  1920 
GOP  convention  which  Mr.  Beh- 
rens  covered. 


W.  W.  CALLING — In  the  Gray 
Line's  plush  "Executive  Bus,"  out¬ 
side  the  Cow  Palace,  Walter 
Winchell  phones  column  material 
for  distribution  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Bubble-top  bus  had 
cocktail  bar,  wall-to-wall  carpet¬ 
ing,  lounge  and  public  address 
system. 
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Guild  Favors  Boost 
In  Defense  Levies 


IvONG  Beach,  Calif. 

Delegates  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  :U.st  annual 
convention  here  this  week  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  officers’ 
propo.sal  to  raise  defense  funds 
to  provide  increased  protection 
in  cases  of  newspaper  strikes 
and  susi)ensions. 

A  favorable  vote  later  in  the 
week  was  expected  on  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  iKKist  per  capita  assess¬ 
ments  to  a  decree  that  would 
provide  a  $2  million  defense 
fund  for  the  Guild  by  1%9. 
(E&P,  .July  4.) 

Chairman  Jose  F.  Stell  of  the 
Special  Strike  Policy  Committee 
presented  the  new  plan.  The 
salary  bracket  asses.sments  call 
for  $1,  $50  or  less;  $2,  $50-$75; 
$3,  $75-$100;  $4,  $100-$12r); 

$4.50,  $125-$1.50;  $.5,  $150-$175; 
$5.50,  $175-3200.  and  $6,  $200 
or  more. 

Benefits  would  l)e  paid  on  the 
basis  of  $35,  no  dependent;  $45, 
1  dependent;  $50,  2  dependents; 
$55,  3  dependents;  $60,  4  de¬ 
pendents;  and  $65,  5  and  more 
dependents. 

•S’ores  •Publicide’ 

Keynoting  the  convention  with 
considerable  banter.  President 
Arthur  Rosenstock,  Netv  York 
Post  librarian,  was  caustic  about 
publishers  “who  show  or  ex¬ 
press  little  anxiety  over  the 
high  rate  of  ‘publicide’  in  our 
industry  as  exemplified  by 
merger,  monopoly  and  other 
peculiar  amalgams.’’  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  disdain  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

He  deplored  that  more  than 
96  percent  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  United 
States  face  no  opposition  from 
a  competing  and  different  own¬ 
ership,  and  chain  ownership 
controls  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  Guild  renietly  is  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  given 
60  days  notice  of  a  contemplated 
merger;  that  the  Department  be 
given  due  notice  of  a  “failing 
property”  in  the  newspaper 
field,  and  empowered  to  apply 
to  the  court  for  appointment 
of  an  ai)praiser,  to  value  the 
property  at  its  fair  market 
value,  as  a  going  enterprise; 
and  that  bids  be  called  for  from 
prospective  purchasers  willing 
to  pledge  continued  publication. 
If  any  such  bid  equalled  the  fail- 
market  appraisal,  the  projirie- 


tor  would  lie  forbidden  to  sell 
to  his  competitor. 

Mr.  Rosenstock  asked:  “Is  the 
lust  of  a  Newhouse  or  Scripps 
or  Hear.st  or  the  outlander 
Thom.son,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  the  Lords,  to  continue  un¬ 
checked?” 

“We  are  oppo.sed,”  he  went 
on,  “to  sextujile  or  .sextillion 
when  we  witness  the  Goddess 
of  Freedom  raped  or  seduced 
by  prowlers  whose  sole  concern 
with  the  Freedom  they  espou.se 
is  freedom  to  pyramid  circula¬ 
tion  control  to  the  millions  un¬ 
limited.” 

Pl«*a  for  W-groes 

Guild  emphasis  on  a  campaign 
for  equal  employment  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  new'spaper  industry’ 
brought  a  discussion  led  by  three 
Negro  figures.  They  were  Roy 
Wilkins,  extx-utive  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
.\dv'ancement  of  Colored  People; 
William  Pollard,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights 
Department,  and  Dennis  T.  Nel- 
•son,  retired  Navy  commander, 
now  Western  regional  director 
of  the  Urban  League. 

Richard  Davis,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ANG  Re.search  and 
Information  Department,  said 
barely  100  Negroes  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  major  papers  as  re¬ 
porters,  deskmen,  photograjihers 
and  editorial  employes  in  May, 
as  compai'ed  to  some  50,000  such 
jobs.  He  felt  there  were  even 


fewer  Nc^groes  in  the  advertis-  He  urged  locals  to  a  ipt  reso- 
ing,  business  and  circulation  lutions  admoni.shing  iblishers 
fields.  to  hire  Negroes. 

Australia’s  First  National 
Daily  Newspaper  Is  Sellout 


Canbijira 

Austialia’s  first  national  daily 
newspaper,  the  Aust7'alian,  be¬ 
gan  jiublication  from  three 
printing  ])lants  July  15  and  was 
a  complete  .sell-out  in  all  .states 
of  the  commonwealth. 

It  features  the  news  seiwiccs 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
ane,  Wasliinfjton  Post,  Los  An- 
(/eles  Times,  London  Teleoraph, 
(Manchester)  (inanlian.  United 
Press  Intemational,  and  Agence 
Fi  ance  Pres.se. 

'Fhe  six-day  morning  broad- 
sh(*et,  established  by  the  News 
Limited  publishing  and  broad¬ 
casting  group,  is  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Australia’s  national 
capital  and  is  also  printed  the 
same  day  in  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Supplemental  distribu¬ 
tion  by  air  is  effected  to  Bris¬ 
bane,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Hobart 
and  other  centers  in  a  country 
with  a  land  area  only  320  square 
miles  less  than  the  U.  S. 

Founded  by  MurdtM'li 

The  Australian  was  founded 
by  Rupert  Murdoch,  33-year-old 
head  of  the  New-s  Limited’s  com¬ 
munications  empire  in  Australia, 
New’  Zealand  and  Asia.  Its  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  Max  Newton,  34, 
longtime  managing  editor  of  the 
Ansti'alum  Fhiuneial  Reideiv  in 
Sydney. 

The  daily-except-Sunday  is 
liublished  in  two  editions  —  na¬ 
tional  and  local  Canberra.  The 


Australian  met  jiress  leadlines 
in  all  three  printing  jilants  us¬ 
ing  mats  flown  from  Canberra 
315  air-miles  to  Melhoiiine  and 
148  air-miles  to  Sydney. 

In  Sydney,  the  .Australian  is 
printed  by  the  afternoon  tabloid 
Daily  Mirror  and  in  IMelboume 
by  the  tabloid  weekly  Truth. 
News  Limited  owns  newspapers 
in  all  Australian  capital  cities 
(including  a  new’  daily  in  Dar¬ 
win)  w’ith  the  exception  of  Ho¬ 
bart,  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Murdoch  iiledged  that  the 
Australian  w’ill  be  politically  in¬ 
dependent.  “This  is  a  new’  kind 
of  new’spaper — a  national  news¬ 
paper  of  truly  national  outlook,” 
he  said.  “This  new.spaper  is  tied 
to  no  party,  to  no  state  and  has 
no  chains  of  any  kind.  Its  guide 
is  faith  in  Australia  and  the 
country’s  future.” 

On  May  1,  the  Sydney  Mom¬ 
my  Herald  announced  it  pur¬ 
chased  the  Canberra  Times, 
founded  in  1926,  and  would  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  national  newspa¬ 
per.  The  morning  Times,  with  a 
circulation  of  about  17,000, 
promptly  change<l  from  tabloid 
to  broadsheet  foimat  and  as¬ 
signed  as  editor  John  M.  D. 
Pringle,  former  Deputy  Editor 
{Cotitmued  oti  paye  14) 

STAFF  RALLY — Julius  Frandsen, 
DPI  Washington  manager,  editor- 
in-charge  at  the  GOP  convention, 
gives  some  Instructions  to  part  of 
his  Cow  Palace  staff. 
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"NEWSPAPtRS,  detpHe  iuperb  ipof 
coveroge,  hove  been  guilfy  of  em- 
phasiiing  ihe  conflicts  between  whiles 
and  Negroes  and  minimizing,  If  not 
completely  ignoring,  areas  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  two  groups." 


"NEWSPAPERS  have  helped  gain 
public  acceptance  of  civil  rights  laws 
In  not  only  school  desegregation  but 
In  other  areas  such  as  fair  housing 
and  employment." 


"TOO  MANY  PAPERS  give  the  Im¬ 
pression  that  violence,  vandalism, 
crime,  murder  are  new  things  In  Har¬ 
lem — and  give  them  a  racial  over¬ 
tone.  Violence  has  been  a  way  of 
life  In  Harlem  for  years." 


"SOME  NEWSPAPERS  promote  and 
project  irresponsible  Negro  civil 
rights  leaders.  Often,  it  is  the  press 
itself  that  makes  these  men  lead¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  All  I'm  asking  Is  for  a  little 
more  balance." 


the  i  YOrXi:  KMPHASIZE  THE  POSITIVE 

in- - - 

S  A  Negro  Leader  Looks  at  the  Press 

lly  Hirk  Friedmun 


Sitting:  in  his  mid-Manhattan 
National  Urban  League  office, 
Whitney  M.  Young:  Jr.,  appear¬ 
ing:  relaxed,  smoking:  n  cig:arette 
and  taking  advantag:e  of  a  short 
l)reak  in  a  tipht  schedule,  sum¬ 
med  up  civil  rig:hts  news  report¬ 
ing:  this  way: 

“Newspapers,  despite  superb 
spot  coverag:e,  have  been  g:uilty 
of  emphasizing:  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  whites  and  Negroes 
and  minimizing,  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  ignoring,  areas  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  tbe  two  groups. 
The  in-depth  series  too  often  is 
the  exception  to  this  rule.  We 
need  more  of  them.” 

Getting  .4Iong 

Leaning  forw’ard  to  crush  out 
the  cigarette,  he  elaborated. 
“Floyd  Patterson  moves  out  of 
Scarsdale  because  of  racial  prob¬ 
lems  and  this  makes  news.  But 
for  12  to  15  years,  there  have 
been  situations  in  the  suburbs 
where  Negro  kids  are  the  most 
popular  ones  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

“Yet,  to  the  general  public, 
conflict  is  the  norm.  Negroes  and 
whites  getting  along  in  the  same 
neighborhood  are  considered  odd¬ 
balls.  The  public  thinks  that  any 
white  person  who  cooperates  is 
offbeat. 

“Big  Business  in  this  country, 
the  principals  of  major  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  top  people  in  govern¬ 
ment — it’s  easier  for  us  to  enter 
into  discussion  with  them  today 
than  it  was  in  the  past.  Before, 
they  watched  civil  rights  like  it 
was  a  spectator  sport. 

“Now,  they  realize  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  hurt,  that  it  doesn’t 
do  them  any  good  to  have  the 
Klan  represent  America  over- 
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Whitney  Youny  Jr.,  1,3-year-old  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  has  been  in  the  news  almost  daily  during 
these  tense  days  and  nights  of  civil  rights  conflict.  As  one  of  the 
Big  Five  Negro  leaders,  his  words  as  well  as  his  face  have  been 
appearing  in  countless  news  stories,  columns  and  editorials  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Young  heads  a  51,-year-old  organization  of  Negroes  and 
whites  U'hich  has  tinder  gone  dynamic  grou'th  .since  he  became  its 
executive  director  three  years  ago. 

The  National  Urban  League  is  a  nationwide  professional 
community  serv^ice  agency  dealing  with  improvements  of  Negro 
life.  It  works  in  the  areas  of  education,  job  retraining  and  equal 
opportunities,  “the  meat  and  potato  problems  of  the  average 
Negro,”  according  to  Mr.  Young. 

The  League  was  foumled  in  1910  to  secure  equal  opportunities 
for  Negroes.  It  is  non-profit  and  non-partisan  and  is  interracial 
in  its  leadership  and  staff.  The  League  has  500  full-time  employes 
and  6,000  volunteers;  offices  are  in  66  cities  and  30  states. 

In  civil  rights,  the  League  stresses  persuasion  instead  of 
picketing,  education  and  self-improvement  rather  than  pressure. 
Mr.  Young’s  weekly  column,  “To  Be  Equal,”  is  syndicated  (E&P, 
May  9,  page  58)  to  30  newspapers.  The  Urban  League’s  “Human 
Relations  Beat”  appears  in  50  Chicago  area  weeklies. 


seas,  to  have  free  enterprise 
shown  as  not  working  for  the 
American  non-white.  These 
people  realize  now  that  the  real 
test  of  free  enterprise  is  when 
it  helps  those  who  may  be 
different. 

“Now,  we  walk  into  the  offices 
of  presidents  of  the  largest  cor¬ 
porations  at  THEIR  request. 
They  want  to  know  what  they 
can  do.  Now,  we  speak  before 
groups  of  city  managers, 
mayors,  industrial  boards, 
builders,  real  estate  federations 
who  never  had  a  Negro  on  their 
programs  before. 

“But  these  positive,  new  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  American  indus¬ 
try  are  not  always  played  up  in 
our  press.  Newspapers  are  not 
informing  readers  of  what  the 
role-models  of  the  country  are 
doing  to  advance  civil  rights.” 
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But  aren’t  many  of  these  cor¬ 
porations  that  invite  you  to 
private  breakfasts  and  lunch¬ 
eons,  reluctant  to  let  the  press 
know  about  them? 

“Sure,”  Mr,  Young  admitted. 
“But  the  press  has  to  convince 
these  men  it’s  to  their  own  inter¬ 
est  for  such  stories  about  them 
to  be  publicized;  that  if  the 
public  thinks  these  corporations 
aren’t  discriminating,  such 
stories  could  improve  their 
images.  The  Urban  League  has 
been  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
press  in  breaking  down  resist¬ 
ance  to  getting  the  real  stories 
from  corporations  doing  their 
part  in  advancing  civil  rights.” 

Violence  in  Harlem 

Mr.  Young  moved  to  what  he 
considered  a  second  error  in  civil 
rights  coverage?  “Too  many 


newspapers  give  the  impression 
that  violence,  vandalism,  crime, 
murder  are  new  things  in  Har¬ 
lem — and  give  them  a  racial 
overtone.  The  truth  is  that  vio¬ 
lence  has  been  a  way  of  life  in 
Harlem  for  years,  just  as  it  has 
been  in  white,  poverty-struck 
communities. 

“The  big  difference  today  is 
that,  in  addition  to  Negroes  get¬ 
ting  killed,  some  white  persons 
are  also  getting  killed.  Now,  the 
white  community  finally  cares. 
Now,  many  newspapers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  identify  a  problem  that 
was  always  there  before  white 
people  were  getting  killed.” 

He  paused  to  light  another 
cigarette.  “My  own  wife  isn’t 
safe  in  Harlem.  The  single  fact 
of  color  is  no  guarantee  of  her 
safety.  I  don’t  want  Harlem  safe 
just  for  white  people.  I  want 
Harlem  safe  for  ALL  human 
l)eings. 

“Contrast  this  poor  coverage 
with  the  superb  stories  the  press 
has  done  on  the  war  on  poverty 
— almost  totally  free  of  racial 
overtones.  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  are 
two  examples.” 

Irresponsible  Leaders 

The  third  area  of  bad  report¬ 
ing,  according  to  Mr.  Young, 
was  when  some  newspapers  pro¬ 
mote  and  project  irresponsible 
Negro  civil  rights  leaders.  Often 
it  is  the  press  itself  that  makes 
these  men  leaders,  Mr.  Young 
contended. 

“Somebody  gets  up  and  says 
he’s  going  to  start  an  all-Negro 
political  party  and  the  next  day 
there  headlines,  front  page 
stories,  editorials.  But  does  any- 
(Contimied  on  page  38) 
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Pickets  Halt 
Publishing 
In  Detroit 

Detroit 

A  walkout  of  pressmen  and 
paper  handlers  shut  down  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  Detroit  Xewn  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Premt  July  14. 

Lawrence  Wallace,  executive 
secretaiy  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
said,  “we  offered  them  a  good 
contract  and  they  answered  by 
striking  and  .setting  u))  picket 
lines.” 

Late  editions  of  the  News 
were  affwtixl  on  July  13  and  the 
shutdown  became  complete  tbe 
next  day  when  neither  paper 
published. 

Is.sues  involving  the  .strike  of 
Local  13,  International  Printing 
Pres.smen  and  Assistants’  Un¬ 
ion,  Mr.  Wallace  .said,  were: 

Time  and  a  half  for  work  done 
Saturdays  on  Sunday  editions; 
manning,  and  a  demami  for  15 
minutes  paid  washup  time  or 
provision  for  the  comjiany  sup¬ 
plying  work  uniforms. 

Lo<-al  10.  Paper  and  Plate 
Handlers  Union,  demanded  num¬ 
erous  changes  in  the  language 
of  its  contract. 

The  New.s,  an  evening  iiaper, 
and  the  Free  Press  a  morning 
publication  in  the  Knight  Group, 
made  the  following  offers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wallace: 

Pres.smen  —  a  21  months  con¬ 
tract  (length  agreed  on  by  both 
sides) ;  .$4.55  per  week  increase 
and  $1  per  week  pension  in¬ 
crease  the  first  year;  $3.75  per 
week  raise  for  the  remainder  of 
the  contract. 

Paper  handlers  —  two-year 
contract,  $4.55  per  week  the  first 
year  and  $1  per  week  pension 
increase;  $4.90  second  year,  with 
an  option  of  either  the  $4.90  or 
$2.50  per  week  if  employes  want 
a  fourth  vacation  week  after 
five  years  .ser\’ice. 

Members  of  other  unions  hon¬ 
ored  the  picket  lines.  However, 
operations  of  the  News’  radio 
and  television  stations  were  un¬ 
affected  by  picketing  there. 
Pickets  paraded  around  5  .sei)a- 
rate  newspaper  owned  build¬ 
ings. 

88  pgs  of  Classified 

The  Lo.s  Angeleft  Timea  an¬ 
nual  “California  Fir.st  Midyear 
Opportunities”  section,  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  July  12,  carrie<l 
88  pages  of  solid  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  addition  to  a  clear 
front  page  with  color.  The  sec¬ 
tion  contained  16,389  ads  — 
665  more  than  in  last  year’s  sec¬ 
tion.  It  carried  208,600  lines. 
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Montreal  to  Get 
New  Daily  Tab 

Montreal 

A  new  French-language  news- 
pajier  will  ajipear  in  Montreal 
on  the  morning  of  July  21. 

It  is  Metro-Fxpreftif,  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid,  the  projierty  of  a 
private  company  of  which 
.Jacques  Brillant,  Rimouski,  in¬ 
dustrialist,  will  be  president  and 
majority  .shareholder. 

The  news  team  will  be  headed 
by  Yvon  Turcot,  editor-in-chief, 
formerly  of  weekly  Ln  Pntrie, 
and  Roger  Nantel,  managing 
editor,  until  recently  with  the 
magazine  section  of  Ln  Presse 
which  has  lieen  close<i  by  a 
strike  since  June  4. 

Mr.  Brillant  said  tbe  first  is¬ 
sue  will  be  printed  at  60,000 
copies  by  tbe  offset  process. 

The  editorial  team  w’ill  num¬ 
ber  alK)ut  20  with  the  accent 
on  youth.  Mr.  Turcot  is  32  and 
Mr.  Nantel  is  29.  The  layout 
of  the  paper  will  be  superN'ised 
by  Gilles  Guilbault,  former  art 
director  of  Montreal’s  defunct 
Le  Xonremi  Journal. 


Australia 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


of  the  Observer  of  London  and 
recently  Director  of  Public  -Af¬ 
fairs  of  ATN,  the  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  television  station. 

George  E.  McCadden,  foinier 
UPI  chief  in  Australia,  is  U.  S. 
manager  for  Mr.  Murdoch’s 
broadcasting  and  imblishing  in¬ 
terests. 

In  recent  months  News  Lim¬ 
ited  acquired  sub.stantial  inter¬ 
ests  in  Asia  magazine,  the  500,- 
000-circulation  gravure  .supple¬ 
ment  circulated  in  10  Asian 
countries,  and  in  the  Dominion, 
only  morning  jiaper  in  Welling¬ 
ton,  capital  of  New  Zealand. 

In  1959,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing-Paramount  Theatres,  Inc., 
acquired  a  small  interest  in 
News  Limited. 

• 

Cliira^o  Tribune’s 
Priee  Goes  to  lOe 

Cnic.AGO 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  in¬ 
crease  its  stand  price,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  to  10c,  in  all 
areas,  effectiv'e  Monday,  July 
20.  It  has  sold  for  7c. 

The  Saturday  price  in  city 
and  retail  trading  zones  which 
includes  TV  Week  magazine  al¬ 
ready  is  10c. 

Home  deliverj'  price  stays  at 
$1.95  per  month. 

Charles  Corcoran,  circulation 
director,  said  distributors  and 
vendors  will  receive  part  of  the 
jirice  increase. 


Near  Normal 
Papers  Run 
In  Toronto 

Toronto 

Overcoming  the  handicaj)  of 
damaged  machinery,  Toronto’s 
three  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  editions  this  week  while 
union  printers  walked  picket 
lines  in  jirote.st  against  com¬ 
puters.  Almost  normal  size  pa¬ 
pers  were  produced  July  15 
and  16. 

Although  the  Jurisdiction  over 
ojieration  of  computers  in  type¬ 
setting  functions  was  the  crit¬ 
ical  issue  that  sparked  the  walk¬ 
out  July  9  after  22  months  of 
negotiations,  questions  of  man¬ 
agement  control  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  and  featherbedding 
(Iwgus  composition)  were  re¬ 
vived  when  the  strike  began. 

Newspaper  spoke.smen  said 
they  would  “refuse  ever  again 
to  lie  i)ut  in  a  position  where 
foremen  are  required  by  union 
law  to  walk  off  their  jobs  at 
the  call  of  the  union.” 

.411  except  the  conqiuter  job 
issue  bad  been  settled  but  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  had  vetoed  the  local’s 
approval  of  a  clause  on  com¬ 
puter  u.se  three  times.  .4ccord- 
ing  to  James  L.  Cooper,  editor 
of  the  Globe  mul  Mail,  the  news¬ 
papers  had  offered  a  lifetime 
guarantee  that  no  one  would  be 
laid  off  by  reason  of  tbe  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  equipment  and 
processes  if  the  union  gives  up 
its  make-work  requirement,  ex¬ 
empts  foremen  from  its  juris¬ 
diction  and  extends  the  contract 
for  two  years. 

Mailers  .Stay  Out 

Only  the  mailers  observed  tbe 
printers’  picket  lines  and  super¬ 
visory  and  office  workers  ])ro- 
duced  slimmed-down  editions 
with  the  help  of  tape  and  com¬ 
puters.  Immediately  after  the 
printers  left,  Mr.  Cooper  .said, 
it  was  found  that  parts  were 
missing  from  the  automatic 
typesetting  machines  and  there 
was  extensive  damage  to  some. 

Sticky  substances  were  poured 
into  working  parts,  cotter  pins 
w’ere  changed  to  throw  the  tim¬ 
ing  off,  heat  in  the  metal  pots 
w’as  turned  off,  scanning  de¬ 
vices  were  altered  so  that  wrong 
letters  would  be  set,  and  moulds 
were  mixed  so  that  lines  would 
not  justify. 

Robert  McCormack,  president 
of  the  printers’  union,  said  “it 
certainly  is  not  like  our  people 
to  indulge  in  sabotage.”  Inex¬ 
perienced  people,  he  said,  would 
run  into  all  kinds  of  trouble 
with  the  automatic  equipment 

EDITOR  8C  P 


and  “this  could  be  just  i  excuse 
for  the  late  and  poo.  papers 
they’re  putting  out.” 

The  teamsters  threo  cned  to 
stop  newsprint  deliver:  s. 

By  Wednesday,  the  (.  obe  and 
Mail  brought  out  a  30-  age  pa¬ 
per  plus  its  8-i)age  bus  i  ess  sec¬ 
tion;  the  Telegram  bad  54 
liages,  and  the  Star  -an  56 
pages  which  contained  136  col¬ 
umns  of  news,  298  colamns  of 
display  ads  and  70  col  imns  of 
classified. 

The  Star  .said  its  joe-strike 
Wednesday  edition  contained 
170  columns  of  news,  287  col¬ 
umns  of  display  advertising 
and  119  columns  of  classified. 

The  engrav’ers’  union  agreed 
to  process  typewritten  captions 
with  i)hotographs. 

• 

Printers  Ask 
For  Separate 
Pacts  in  N.  Y. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
has  advised  New  York  City 
newspapers  he  no  longer  wishes 
to  negotiate  with  the  Publi.shers 
.4ssociation  of  New  York  City. 
He  wants  to  talk  individually 
with  each  newspaper  in  regard 
to  contracts  expiring  March  30. 

The  move  was  taken  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  recent  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  examin¬ 
er’s  recommendation  in  Detroit, 
now  on  appeal,  that  the  NLRB 
give  the  pressmen’s  union  the 
same  privilege  of  withdrawing 
from  a  multi-employer  contract 
that  is  accorded  to  employers. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  publishers 
association,  said  no  similar  no¬ 
tice  had  been  received  from  the 
other  eight  craft  unions. 

Mr.  Gaherin  said  the  publish- 
eis  were  studying  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Powers  in  a  letter 
dated  June  26  to  Donald  R.  Mc- 
Vay,  executive  secretary.  Mr. 
Powers  wrote; 

“I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the 
Union  desires  to  terminate  its 
agreement  with  you  on  March 
30,  1965. 

“I  am  sending  this  early  no¬ 
tice  of  termination  for  several 
important  reasons,  the  chief  one 
being  that  the  Union  has  elected 
to  negotiate  separately  with 
each  of  the  signatory  publishers, 
on  an  individual  company  basia 

“We  will  be  available  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  any 
publisher,  at  a  mutually  con¬ 
venient  time  and  place.” 

Mr.  Gaherin,  who  has  been  in 
office  only  since  July  1,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  newspapers  to 
unions  where  industry  problems 
are  discussed. 
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Nev'^papers  to  Bid 
For  Political  Ads 


By  Je  rry  \l'alker  Jr. 

Philadelphia 

In  a  survey  just  made  by  the 
Newspaper  \dvertisinj?  Execu¬ 
tives  Asswiation  a  larpe  num¬ 
ber  of  mem  Iters  expressed  a 
definite  desire  to  develop  politi¬ 
cal  advert  i.'njr. 

One  highlight  of  the  survey, 
as  reported  here  this  week  at 
NAEA’s  summer  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  was  that  there  are  not  so 
many  special  rates  for  political 
advertising:  as  many  people  say 
or  think  there  are. 

Shields  .Johnson,  jreneral  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  U’or/r/  newspapers,  made 
that  comment  in  pointing  up  the 
fact  that  4(t(i  of  the  .'>84  news¬ 
papers  in  the  survey  accept  can¬ 
didates’  advertising  at  the  open 
'  general  rate  and  (>7  at  the  re¬ 
tail  rate. 

.S3.')2  Per  riiousand 

Mr.  Johnson  .said  the  survey 
replies  failed  to  jirovide  a  basis 
for  determining  the  average  cost 

Ijier  thousand,  but  he  cited  his 
own  newspapers’  rate:  $5.92  per 
thousand  (280-line  ad  for  $61.75 
net). 

NAEA  was  jirompted  to  make 
thesurv’ey,  .Mr.  Johnson  said,  by 
a  journalism  school’s  report  that 
newspaper  advertising  for  poli¬ 
ticians  costs  $10  Iter  1,000  read¬ 
ers. 

In  a  jtanel  discussion,  Paul 
Tovey,  retail  ad  manager,  said 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and 
Times  had  run  more  than  300,- 


in  the  last  three  years.  In  1960, 
he  said,  there  were  700  lines  for 
every  1,000  registered  voters. 

The  intere.sting  thing,  he  said, 
is  that  no  hard  or  .soft  sell  was 
used  to  bring  in  any  of  this 
linage.  The  Blade  has  one  man 
assigned  to  the  job.  He  compiles 
a  list  of  candidates  and  then 
contacts  the  proper  people  to 
remind  them  of  the  Blade’s  ad 
service  and  help  in  i)lanning. 

The  key  to  getting  jmlitical 
advertising,  Mr.  Tovey  asserted, 
is  to  establish  attractive  rates 
for  local,  state  and  national  con¬ 
tests.  “The  volume  more  than 
made-up  for  the  reduction  of 
rates  at  the  Blade,”  Mr.  Tovey 
said.  The  Blade  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  a  “special  rate”  since  1960. 
Mr.  Tovey  said  newspapers  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  ad 
space  available  at  a  cost  within 
the  reach  of  every  candidate. 

Edward  A.  Wetzel  Jr.,  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New 
York,  and  general  manager  of 
Campaign  Associates  which  han¬ 
dled  the  advertising  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  1960,  esti¬ 
mated  that  nearly  $40  million 
will  be  spent  for  political  ads 
this  year.  This  figure,  he  said, 
represents  almost  1,000  new 
business  prospects  for  newspa¬ 
pers  since  there  are  this  many 
candidates  for  public  office. 

.Asks  for  Split  Huns 

Mr.  Wetzel  said  newspapers 


'100  lines  of  imlitical  advertising  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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BOB — W.  R.  Summer  Jr.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Advertising  at 
West  Virginia  University. 


ROY — LeRoy  F.  Reisinger,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram.  At  his  right, 
Woodrow  Chance  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 


Charles  H.  Griffin,  left,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Gannett 
Group's  Westchester  Newspapers. 


LOU — Louis  Tannenbaum,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  AN  PA.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Chain  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Sales. 


NAEA  Makes 
Demographic 
Data  Appeal 

Philadelphia 

The  summer  sales  conference 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  here  this 
week  gave  an  extra  shove  to  the 
effort  to  gather  demographic 
data  about  newspapers  and 
their  markets  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Underscoring  the  talks  by  ad- 
verti.sers  and  their  agents  in 
the  three  days  of  sessions  was 
the  call  for  more  information 
about  newspaper  readers,  mar¬ 
ket  profiles,  and  .sales  successes. 

Officially,  NAEA  gave  its  full 
endorsement  to  the  standardized 
format  for  information  which 
is  being  recommended  by  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  surveys  may 
be  conducted  by  various  tech¬ 
niques  which  may  not  be  too 
costly  for  any  one  newspaper. 

Coupled  with  the  appeal  for 
this  data  came  advice  from  a 
major  national  advertiser  that 
newspapers  must  find  the  way 
to  bring  their  space  costs  into 
line  with  their  competitors’. 

'Golden  Trail’ 

At  the  same  time,  Thomas  B. 
McCabe  Jr.,  marketing  vice- 
jiresident  of  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  held  out  the  prospect  of 
a  “golden  trail”  for  newspapers 
if  they  devise  a  discount  and 
network  structure  that  would 
enable  an  advertiser  to  run  a 
repetitive  campaign  and  buy 
market  coverage  comparable  to 
a  package  of  145  cities  on  NBC 
television. 

Mr.  McCabe  declared: 

“Of  critical  importance  to 
you  is  the  fact  that  advertisers, 
and  I  suspect  even  many  agency 
personnel,  don’t  know  as  much 
as  they  should  about  newspa- 
jiers.  Although  you  represent  by 
far  the  largest  medium  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  sure  that  most  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  versed  in  radio,  television, 
magazines,  etc.  than  they  are  in 
your  area  of  interest. 

“You  are  never  really  going 
to  crack  this  national  advertis¬ 
ing  picture  unless  you  bring  to 
us  on  a  continuing  basis  all  of 
the  pertinent  factual  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  lead  us  to  giving 
newspapers  proper  considera¬ 
tion. 

“Maybe  the  reason  we  know 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Preprint  Sections 
Made  Profitable 


There’s  nolhinp  wronjj  with 
preprinted  newsi)ai)er  sui)ple- 
ments,  in  the  view  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  ami  Sh’ivs  execu¬ 
tives,  provided  a  few  basic  facts 
are  obser\’ed. 

These  are: 

1.  Maintain  the  same  i)rotit 
you  would  earn  if  you  i)roduced 
the  section  yourself. 

2.  Balance  your  piice  struc¬ 
ture  to  make  the  insert  price  in¬ 
viting  to  multi-unit  users  but 
not  so  low  it  penalizes  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  buy  .sections  at 
your  regular  line  rate. 

3.  Be  sure  the  price  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  other  forms  of 
distribution,  but  don’t  sell  price 
alone.  You  can  deliver  more 
sales  and  lower  the  cost  ratio 
in  the  process. 

4.  Quote  flat,  gross  dollar  fig¬ 
ures  and  stay  away  from  cost 
per  thousand  arguments.  Be  a 
Good  Samaritan  to  your  broth¬ 
ers  on  a  smaller  newspaper. 

5.  Utilize  the  results  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  from  the  preprint 
to  sell  him  on  consistent  use  of 
your  newspaper  at  the  expense 
of  other  media. 

The  report  on  the  Indianapolis 
newspapers’  handling  of  the 
preprinted  supplement  problems 
was  made  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
sales  conference  this  week 
by  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  assistant 
advertising  director.  Charles  B. 
Lord,  advertising  director,  col¬ 
laborated  with  him. 

During  1963  the  Star  and 
News  distributed  89  special  sec¬ 
tions,  71  in  tabloid  and  18  in 
standard  format.  Fourteen  were 
preprinted  and  delivered  to  the 
newspapers  for  inserting.  Three 
of  these  were  from  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  11  were  from  re¬ 
tailers.  Seventy-five  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  printed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


ConvtTls 

Almost  all  of  the  retail  pre¬ 
prints  were  conv^erts  from  some 
other  method  of  distribution.  In 
most  cases,  Mr.  Crowe  said,  the 
advertiser  could  buy  the  full 
Sunday  circulation  of  360,000 
for  little  more  than  he  was  pay¬ 
ing  for  limited  distribution  by 
mail  or  hand. 

“The  results,’’  Mr.  Crowe 
added,  “made  him  a  confirmed 
newspaper  enthusiast.’’ 

The  newspapers’  price  struc¬ 
ture  makes  preprints  economical 
for  the  multi-unit  advertiser 
who  orders  press  runs  in  the 
millions. 

So  far  this  year  there  have 


been  18  preprinted  supplements. 

“We  like  them,’’  Mr.  Crowe 
said,  “because  they  are  easy  to 
handle,  they  take  composition 
out  of  an  already  overloaded 
composing  I'oom,  and  they  are 
at  least  as  profitable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  sections  we  i)io- 
duce  ourselves  at  our  line  rates. 

How  Price  as  Figured 

Mr.  Crowe  explained  how  the 
price  structure  was  devised 
nearly  four  years  ago: 

“We  figur^  comparative  costs 
of  various  size  tabloid  sections 
at  rates  considerably  above  the 
middle  of  our  rate  structure. 
From  these  figures  we  deducted 
our  costs  for  composition,  stereo¬ 
typing,  printing,  ink,  and  color. 
We  added  our  charge  for  han¬ 
dling  and  inserting  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  set  of  figures  were  for 
preprinted  supplements  deliv- 
ere<l  to  our  docks  cost  free. 

“We  are  reasonably  certain 
that  we  make  more  net  profit 
on  our  preprinted  supplements 
than  we  do  on  sections  we  set 
and  print  in  our  own  plant  at 
our  regular  rates.’’ 

• 

Street  to  Direct 
Newspaper  Week 
Program  in  Oct. 

Mel  Street,  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  is  1964  chair¬ 
man  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  11-17.  Ben  Black- 
stock,  NNW  chairman  in  1962 
and  ’63,  is  handling  the  finances. 
The  total  budget  is  $6,000  a 
year. 

This  year’s  NNW  package 
will  contain  speeches  that  can 
be  used  to  tell  the  newspaper 
story,  ideas  on  how  a  newspaper 
can  better  serve  its  public,  its 
advertisers,  its  employes,  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  used  in  the  paper,  ad¬ 
vertisements  about  newspapers 
and  their  role  in  society. 

Kits  and  Posters 

Two  kits  are  being  prepared, 
one  for  weeklies  and  one  for 
dailies.  Also  this  year  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  kit  a  three- 
color  poster  is  being  offered.  It 
is  18"  x  28"  with  an  illustration 
of  the  Statute  of  Liberty  with 
the  heading  “Newspapers- 
Guardians  of  Liberty.’’ 

The  slogan  this  year  is  “News¬ 
papers  make  a  BIG  difference  in 
people’s  lives.’’ 


AT  NAEA — Ralph  Davidson,  ad  director,  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers; 
John  W.  Eggers,  president,  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee' 
and  John  L.  Sterling,  Detroit  manager,  CWO&O. 


Supermarket  Sales 
Dip  with  tv  Alone 


PlIILADELrUIA 

If  a  local  grocer  or  super¬ 
market  has  any  ideas  about 
pulling  his  ads  out  of  news¬ 
papers  and  using  television  ex¬ 
clusively,  let  him  beware! 

Sales  will  decline  considerably 
until  he  returns  to  newrspaper 
advertising,  a  major  chain  store 
advertising  manager  reported 
to  the  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  here  this  week. 

The  test  was  made  in  San 
Diego  by  the  local  manager  of 
.stores  affiliated  with  Acme  Mar¬ 
kets  Inc.  of  Philadelphia. 

“I’m  glad  he  did  it  rather 
than  me,’’  said  Jack  E.  Barr, 
Acme  ad  manager. 

The  results,  Mr.  Barr  related, 
were  disastrous.  Sales  in  the 
California  stores,  which  had 
represented  7.2%  of  the  chain’s 
total  volume  while  the  bulk  of 
the  advertising  budget  was  in¬ 
vested  in  newspapers,  fell  to 
6.6%  when  there  was  no  print 
advertising. 

That  was  the  turning  point, 
as  far  as  the  manager  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  sales  dipped  even 
lower  before  he  could  get  a 
newspaper  ad  program  re-es¬ 
tablished. 

Mr.  Barr  quoted  from  the 
manager’s  report  saying,  “I 
didn’t  have  the  guts  to  con¬ 
tinue.’’ 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Barr  said, 
the  Acme  stores  have  been  re¬ 
ducing  their  use  of  newspapers 
and  have  been  turning  more  to 
direct  mail  advertising.  Sales 
rose  as  much  as  $4,000  in  a 
store  after  a  special  mailing,  he 
reported. 

Acme  also  is  spending  more 
of  its  ad  budget  in  magazines — 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  Mc¬ 
Call’s — on  regional  buys  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  store’s  image  and  pri¬ 
vate  labels. 


(In  this  connection,  Lou  Tan-  j 
nenbaum  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  .4NPA,  chain  store  ■ 
division,  said  later  that  Acme  ■ 
Markets  is  the  subject  of  a  tar¬ 
get  i)resentation  designed  to 
show  how  store  image  copy  can 
be  associated  directly  with  price 
and  product  advertising  in  ; 
newspapers. ) 

Mr.  Barr  said  newspapers  1 
were  still  the  backbone  of  food 
retailing,  but  in  many  cities  J 
where  his  chain  has  outlets  the  I 
paper’s  circulation  pattern  is  so  . 
broad  it  isn’t  possible  to  pin-  j 
point  the  individual  markets. 

Mr.  Barr  questioned  why 
some  newspapers  penalize  the  ; 
stores  with  the  national  rate 
when  they  join  in  a  common  ad 
to  discuss  a  strike  situation  or 
the  recovery  of  grocery  carts. 

One  large  paper,  he  said.  | 
won’t  accept  a  supermarket  ad  f 
that  runs  shallow  across  two  t 
pages  with  a  “marrying  head-  i 
line.’’  The  store  must  buy  two  f 
full  pages  for  this  kind  of  dis-  f 
play. 

On  the  plus  side,  Mr.  Barr  • 
displayed  slides  of  a  series  of ; 
ROP  color  ads  which  .Acme  I 
Markets  have  run  in  the  Phila-  • 
delphia  newspapers  with  great  | 
success.  In  one  case  a  color  ad  i 
on  hams  sold  out  the  complete  | 
stock  and  when  it  was  repeated  I 
stocks  were  replenished  as  mucli  I 
as  50%  more  and  all  were  sold. 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Barr  com-r 
mented,  “the  repeat  ad  was  a  ■ 
resounding  bust  because  we  had  j: 
to  turn  away  so  many  cue- 1 
tomers.”  i 

Acme’s  agency.  Gray  &  Ro?;  | 
ers,  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  j 
the  ads.  It  has  been  proven,  Mr  - 
Barr  said,  that  ROP  color  wp!  i 
can  be  run  four  or  five  timej  ^ 
over  a  period  of  years  and  sales . 
success  will  be  repeated  eaci  ^ 
time.  1 
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I  Store  Supplement 
A  ‘Plus  Service’ 


By  >1.  AV.  MoDarfili 

Aili«‘n«  (Ohio)  Messengt-r 

We  are  a  newspaper  of  18,0(K) 
circulation  and  in  the  heart  of 
President  Johnson’s  Appala¬ 
chian  poverty  i-ow. 
j  For  many  newspai)ers,  and 

I  especially  tho.-;e  of  our  size,  the 
only  way  the  competitive  aspect 
of  Rood,  full  color  advertising 
can  be  jjrovided  in  papers  not 
having  extensive  color  facilities 
is  by  the  prei)rinted  page  or 
supplement  insert. 

\Ve  have  made  a  concerted 
'  effort  “to  sell”  prepidnt  supple¬ 
ments. 

'  As  a  matter  of  background, 

we  are  located  in  a  university 
towTi  in  southeastern  Ohio,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  growth 
of  the  university  our  population 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been 
on  the  decline.  The  situation  as 
I  far  as  the  retail  stores  in  our 
area  is  one  in  which  we  have 
no  “complete”  department  store. 
Our  largest  advertiser  using 
approximately  20,000  to  25,000 
inches  a  year  is  a  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  soft  goods  line  store. 

The  balance  of  our  merchants 
consists  of  those  individuals 
such  as  furniture,  appliances, 
clothing,  l>ooks,  hardware,  etc. 
Even  our  Sears  is  a  hard  line 
store  ow.fi/  and  until  two  months 
ago  was  located  25  miles  away. 
Fortunately  they  now  have  a 
branch  store  in  Athens. 

Our  initial  baptism  in  pre¬ 
prints  was  with  Sears,  and 
;  while  we  had  viewed  with  envy 
for  the  past  year  the  number  of 
preprints  (hey  distributed  via 
:  the  mails  throughout  our  mar¬ 
ket,  up  until  then  we  had  not 
seriously  thought  of  using  them 
in  the  Athens  Messenger. 

We  enjoy  a  close  relationship 
^  with  the  local  manager  and 
when  we  found  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  distributing  his  .supple¬ 
ment  through  our  medium,  we 
went  through  the  usual  motions 
in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  justi¬ 
fiable  price  in  line  with  our  con¬ 
tract  black  and  white  rate  struc¬ 
ture  and  justification  as  to 
whether  we  were  prostituting 
our  paper  with  the  use  of  such 
a  supplement. 

Exact  Costs  Revealed 

Our  local  Sears  manager  was 
oxtremely  honest  in  revealing  to 
us  his  exact  costs,  and  what  it 
would  cost  him  to  distribute 
this  through  the  mails.  To  put 
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it  bluntly,  he  stated  that  they 
enjoy  a  nice  business  through 
their  adv’ertising  in  the  Mes¬ 
senger.  They  would  prefer  to 
distribute  their  supplement 
through  our  newspaper  if  we 
could  get  our  charges  to  the 
point  where  they  would  equal  or 
better  Uncle  Sam’s  rates  and 
further  that  they  would  dis¬ 
tribute  this  through  the  mails 
regardless  of  whether  we  ac¬ 
cepted  it  or  not. 

They  volunteered  that  no  con¬ 
cession  as  far  as  their  contract 
agreement  for  advertising  was 
expected  and  would  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  amount  of 
linage  placed  for  the  coming 
year  in  line  with  their  budgeted 
monies. 

Knowing  exactly  what  their 
costs  were  we  found  that  we 
could  handle  this  on  the  basis 
of  $33  per  thousand  and  ab- 
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sorbed  what  amounted  to  a  .small 
stuffing  cost  of  approximately 
$50. 

Our  circulation  on  a  Sunday 
is  approximately  18,000,  and 
our  distribution  covers  5  coun¬ 
ties,  one  of  which  is  in  West 
Virginia.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
this  they  asked  if  we  would 
accept  10,000,  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  this  West  Virginia  county 
which  is  out  of  their  drawing 
radius.  This  we  agreed  to  do. 

The  results  that  Sears  en¬ 
joyed  on  this  initial  venture 
were  far  superior  to  anything 
they  had  experienced  on  prior 
occasions  via  a  mail  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Standards  Established 

In  deciding  to  accept  pre¬ 
prints  we  felt  that  all  inserts 
must  conform  to  the  Messen¬ 
ger's  publishing  standards  of 
quality  and  good  taste: 

That  they  be  no  less  than  4 
pages  of  our  standard  newspa¬ 
per  size,  folded  once; 
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Newspapers  Trigger 
Sales  ‘RIGHT  NOW’ 


By  William  J.  Luetike 
Planning  Director,  N.  W’.  .Ayer  &  .Son 

No  other  medium,  in  my  opinion,  has  anything  like 
the  “right  now”  .sales-triggering  charge  of  newspapers. 

A  woman  may  have  planned  to  do  her  usual  weekly 
washing  on  Monday.  But  .she  sees  a  newspaper  ad  that 
offers  her  something  she’s  interested  in.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  she  drops  little  Rufus  into  the  sink  along  with 
the  dirty  dishes,  and  within  minutes  she’s  in  gear  for 
Gimbel’s. 

Moreover,  this  immediacy  benefit  .  .  .  this  ability  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  drive  people  into  action  .  .  . 
to  get  them  off  their  larded  posteriors  ...  to  put  them 
in  a  do-something-about-it-now  mood  ...  is  of  greater 
importance  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  soup, 
soap,  sewing  machines,  or  mangoes.  With  over  $38,000,000 
being  spent  in  advertising  every  single  day  of  every 
single  week  throughout  the  year,  it  ought  to  be  pretty 
comforting  and  re-assuring  to  have  a  medium  going  for 
you  that’s  selling  today. 

The  fact  that  there’s  nothing  “deader”  than  yesterday’s 
newspaper  is  the  most  dramatic  testimony  to  the  imme¬ 
diacy  of  your  medium.  You  should  brag  about  it  .  .  .  and 
also  about  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  has  almost  no  “pass 
along”  circulation.  And  the  fact  that  people  don’t  pick 
up  the  same  issue  again  and  again  is  another  reason  why 
newspapers  work  with  such  a  wallop.  If  the  reader  likes 
the  advertising  offer  he  gets  with  it,  and  now.  If  news¬ 
papers  have  a  religion,  it’s  “here  today  working  like  hell, 
and  gone  tomorrow.”  This  is  great  for  selling  merchandise 
now. 
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SECTION 


That  tabloids  be  a  minimum 
of  8  pages,  size  not  to  exceed 
that  of  our  paper  as  folded: 

That  Page  One  must  carry 
the  Mes.senger  logotype  and  be 
stated  as  “Supi)lement  of  the 
Athens  Messenger”  with  day  of 
week,  month,  date  and  year; 

That  i)reprints  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  our  receiving  dock 
not  less  than  3  days  prior  to 
publication  for  weekdays  and 
not  less  than  1  week  prior  for 
Sunday  publication; 

Our  rates  for  the  above  are 
now  $26.25  per  thousand,  retail 
and  $35  per  thousand,  general. 
(General  rates  are  fully  com- 
missionable.) 

That  retail  contract  adver¬ 
tisers  averaging  700  inches  of 
advertising  per  month  could 
have  zoned  distribution  with  a 
minimum  of  4,000  preprints,  no 
more  than  12  times  per  year 
and  those  averaging  3.50  inches 
of  advertising  per  month,  no 
less  than  8,000  preprints  under 
the  same  conditions.  Any  con¬ 
tract  adverti.sed  using  less  than 
these  amounts  must  buy  the  full 
circulation. 

On  Sundays,  because  we  re¬ 
ceive  our  color  comics  early,  we 
can  stuff  the  .supplements  in  the 
comics  during  the  week,  hence 
the  requirement  that  supple¬ 
ments  lie  in  our  shop  at  least 
one  week  i)rior  to  publication. 
As  far  as  weekday  handling  we 
will  accept  them  3  days  prior 
to  publication  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  we  top  the  bundles  that 
are  distributed  to  the  carrier 
Iwys  and  rural  route  drivers. 

In  the  weekday  situation  we 
do  not  provide  any  newsstand 
or  mail  delivery  and  this  has 
l)een  acceptable  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  standpoint  because  our 
newsstand  sales  and  mail  on  a 
weekday  are  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  circulation.  Be¬ 
cause  we  roll  our  Sunday  paper 
on  Saturday  evening  this  has 
created  no  problem  as  far  as 
mails  and  we  do  this  provided 
the  advertiser  has  purchased 
enough  supplements  to  entail 
mail  delivery. 

$26.25  per  Thousand 

In  arriving  at  a  final  figure 
for  billing  preprint  supplements, 
we  did  not  try  to  tailor  this 
along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  policy  which  involves 
black  and  white  contract  rates 
less  such  items  as  newsprint, 
composition,  ink,  etc.  We  feel 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Newspapers  Must 
Get  Costs  in  Line 

By  ThomaH  B.  McCalx*  Jr. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia 


We  have  really  been  ffiven 
little  evidence  of  the  true  value 
of  newspapers  for  us  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  The  fact  that 
this  is  truly  our  customers’  best 
buy  and  effective  for  him  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  enough  reason  for 
us  to  use  newspapers.  Addition¬ 
ally,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  readership  of  national  ads 
in  relation  to  local  advertising. 
The  latest  figures  I  saw  indi¬ 
cated  that  local  ads  get  twenty 
percent  better  readership  than 
our  national  ads.  And  you  can 
never  make  me  believe  that 
fringe  merchandising  efforts 
can  make  up  for  this  kind  of  a 
difference! 

Thus,  I’m  asking  you  to  help 
us  narrow  the  unknowns  of  our 
decisions  by  giving  us  useful 
information  alwut  your  markets 
and  your  metlia  which  is  equally 


A  ‘Plus  ’  Service 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


there  is  a  danger  in  trying  to 
tie  yourself  to  a  rate  structure 
in  terms  of  protluction  costs.  If 
this  policy  should  l)ecome  gen¬ 
eral  practice  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it  w'ould  open  the  door 
for  the  general  advertiser  sup¬ 
plying  fully  prepared  ads  in  mat 
form  to  demand  a  credit  for 
COMPOSITION  against  a  much 
smaller  charge  for  casting. 

Because  our  handling  costs 
are  low  we  set  our  rate  at  $26.25 
per  thousand,  fiat,  and  it  has 
tended  to  encourage  the  preprint 
advertiser  to  buy  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  than  he  ordinarily  would 
send  through  the  mail. 

We  feel  that  an  advertiser 
should  spend  the  majority  of  his 
advertising  dollars  on  a  con¬ 
sistent  basis  with  us  and  run 
enough  linage  to  justify  the  use 
of  our  customer  list.  In  this  way 
we  think  of  the  supplement  as 
being  acceptable  to  our  readers 
and  a  “plus”  ser\'iee  to  our  good 
advertisers  who  know  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  distribution  through 
the  newspaper  with  guaranteed 
delivery  and  reaching  the  homes 
with  the  highest  purchasing 
power  rather  than  the  hap¬ 
hazard  incomplete  distribution 
which  may  occur  by  use  of  the 
mails  or  when  people  are  hired 
to  distribute  circulars  on  a  door- 
to-door  basis. 


digestible  for  the  comimtors 
and  the  decision-makers.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  this 
type  of  effort  will  do  more  to 
sell  your  medium  than  all  the 
time,  effort,  and  money  you  have 
used  to  knock  other  media  or 
the  other  paper  in  town. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  tim¬ 
ing  is  most  propitious  to  step 
up  comparative  analysis  in  this 
direction  right  now.  Your  prin¬ 
cipal  competitor,  television,  is 
not  quite  as  competitive  as  it 
used  to  be  in  relation  to  news¬ 
papers.  And  if  you  play  your 
cards  right,  the  comparison 
could  be  even  more  favorable — 
for  you — in  the  future.  After 
all,  unless  we  have  another  tv 
network  develop,  the  present 
shortage  of  first  rate  prime  time 
slots  will  worsen.  And  this  is 
bound  to  have  an  upward  influ¬ 
ence  on  tv  time  charges.  Where 
the  lines  will  cross,  I  don’t 
know,  but  if  you  improve  your 
value  to  us  at  the  same  time 
that  tv  costs  go  up  without 
comparable  increase  in  cover¬ 
age,  you  should  greatly  advance 
your  share  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures. 

SI  Million  in  10  Weeks 

Practically  every  national 
advertiser  stands  before  you 
and  says,  “We’d  love  to  use 
more  newspapers,  but”  —  and 
then  we  mention  the  word  cost! 
Not  one  of  us  is  kidding  either, 
since  cost  is  definitely  your  ma¬ 
jor  hurdle.  The  reason  why  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  do  not  use 
more  space  is  “high  costs,”  both 
in  real  and  relative  terms  and 
not  the  local-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  as  such. 

In  real  terms,  it  costs  us 
roughly  $100,000  to  place  a  de¬ 
cent  sized  ad  in  the  top  100 
markets — just  once.  Thus,  we 
would  spend  a  $1  million  prod¬ 
uct  budget  in  10  weeks.  No  one 
of  us  whose  products  are 
bought  week-in  and  week-out 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  other 
42  weeks.  Relatively,  our  me¬ 
dia  manager  showed  me  an 
analysis  last  week  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  newspapers  averaged 
twice  the  cost  per  thousand  of 
other  black  and  white  media. 
We  can  buy  four  color  maga¬ 
zines  for  just  a  little  more  than 
your  1,000-line  black  and  white 
cost  per  thousand. 


In  the  area  of  color  you  have 
made  some  remarkable  strides 
with  product  innovation  of  your 
own  through  hi-fi  and  Specta- 
Color.  And  yet  it  costs  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  an  arm  and  a  leg  to 
use  it — roughly  three  times  the 
cost  per  thousand  of  your  al¬ 
ready  high  black  and  white  rates 
and  two  and  one-half  times  the 
magazine  cost  per  thousand. 
Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that 
unless  you  are  able  to  develop 
a  more  favorable  cost  compari¬ 
son,  you  will  never  significantly 
increase  your  .share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar.  In 
fact,  the  future  marketing  pic¬ 
ture,  as  I  see  it,  could  well  lead 
to  a  movement  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection  unless  you  make  dra¬ 
matic  moves  to  make  these  costs 
more  interesting. 

While  I  am  preaching,  one 
other  cost  factor  concerns  us 
and  that  is  that  the  cost  dif¬ 
ferences  between  markets  vary 
by  size  of  market  rather  than 
by  value  received.  For  instance, 
in  the  62  markets  over  500,000, 
a  1,000-line  ad  goes  for  one-half 
the  cost  per  thousand  of  those 
markets  under  50,000.  This  is 
not  true  of  other  local  media 
where  we  pay  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  impressions  deliv¬ 
ered. 

If  you  want  to  make  news¬ 


papers  a  truly  natioiial  medium 
for  advertisers,  you  \ave  got  to 
work  out  rates  that  oTfer  a  sig¬ 
nificant  value  for  the  advertiser 
in  every  market  of  any  signifi- 
cant  value  for  the  advertiser  in 
every  market  of  any  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  United  States.  ' 
There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
you  can  reduce  cost  per  thou- 
.sand  for  us.  I  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  suggest  how  you  do 
this  through  discounts  or  na¬ 
tional  versus  local  rates.  Rather, 
it  is  the  net  result  that  counts.  , 
I  am  sure  that  many  adver¬ 
tisers,  including  ourselves, 
would  be  interested  in  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  v’olume  dis¬ 
count  approach  which  has  d^  l 
veloped  in  several  markets. 

You  also  make  your  medium 
extremely  difficult  to  buy.  We, 
and  our  agencies  right  now  are 
dealing  with  each  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  nc^wspapers  [ 
for  a  current  product  schedule 
finding  different  size,  color,  and 
other  reejuirements  for  every 
single  paper.  Why  can’t  we  buy 
a  network  of  145  or  .so  news¬ 
paper  markets  just  as  we  buy 
the  same  cities  on  NBC? 
Wouldn’t  we  and  you  Iwth  bene¬ 
fit  from  such  a  plan? 

The  most  important  thing  you 
need  to  do  is  get  tho.se  costs  in 
line  and  you  are  in  the  ball 
game. 


NAEA 

Everyone  Can  Afford 
Audience  Research 

By  (ieorpe  S.  BurrowM 

Meilia  DirecUor,  N.  W.  .■\yer  &  Son  Inc. 


The  day  w’hen  we  merely  com¬ 
pared  the  number  of  people  who 
could  be  exposed  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  cost  of  reaching 
them,  has  long  since  passed.  To¬ 
day,  advertisers  need  and  re- 
(juire  more  information  about 
media,  their  markets,  their  audi¬ 
ences.  As  a  result,  the  selection 
of  media  has  become  more  of 
a  “science”  and  is  now  based  on 
thoughtful,  intelligent  research 
and  analysis  of  media  and  their 
audiences. 

We  suggest  that  you  begin  to 
assemble  quantitative  data  re¬ 
garding  your  audience.  Who  are 
they?  How  many  do  you  reach? 
What  are  their  ages?  How  much 
money  do  they  earn?  What  kind 
of  jobs  do  they  have?  Where 
do  they  live?  How  much  educa¬ 
tion  do  they  have?  What  do 
they  own?  How  many  children 
are  in  the  family?  Etc.,  etc. 
This,  as  you  know,  is  referred 
to  as  demography. 

But,  you  say,  with  our  depth 
of  penetration  we  know  and  you 
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know  that  our  audience  will 
closely  parallel  the  market  de¬ 
mography,  so  w'hy  should  we 
conduct  this  type  of  audience 
re.search? 

True — your  audience  (like 
radio  and  TV)  will  parallel  the 
market,  but  we  know  it  will  also 
tend  to  be  a  bit  more  selective 
than  the  market  as  a  whole. 
Generally  speaking,  newspaper 
readership  is  skewed  tow’ard  the 
top  75%  of  the  market.  This 
means,  in  many  instances,  you 
will  reach  a  better  quality  audi¬ 
ence  than  radio,  tv,  outdoor  or 
yellow  pages.  These  differences 
may  not  be  great,  but  they  could 
mean  the  difference  between 
your  getting  the  business  or  not 
getting  it. 

A  study  of  your  audience  may 
also  indicate  that  your  audience 
is  a  bit  more  selective  than 
newspapers  in  general,  than 
newspapers  in  comparable  si*e 
markets,  than  newspapers  in  the 
adjacent  market.  This  could 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Research  Cost 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

prove  significant  to  you  in  solic¬ 
iting  advertising. 

This  information  could  also 
prove  quite  helpful  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  evaluating  your 
market  and  your  newspaper 
audience  for  test  marketing. 

More  Freciw  Dulu 

Where  possible,  your  audi¬ 
ence  research  should  be  extended 
to  include  more  precise  infor¬ 
mation  about  your  audience,  to 
cover  other  areas  of  particular 
importance  to  you,  to  provide 
product  and  brand  u.sage  infor¬ 
mation  for  your  audience  in 
total  and  by  type  of  household, 
etc.  It  would  also  lie  extremely 
helpful  if  ymur  Media  Re.search 
program  provided  us  with  some 
evidence  as  to  how  your  audi¬ 
ence  reads  your  newspapers, 
how  your  readership  varies  by 
section,  how  effective  your  me¬ 
dium  is  for  our  advertising,  how 
your  audience  responds  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  impact  of  our 
message,  etc. 

Now,  how  do  you  go  about 
getting  this  information? 

Well,  you  can  hire  an  outside 
research  firm  to  handle  the 
study  or  you  can  conduct  your 
own  research  study.  If  you  are 

Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
In 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

National  Representatives: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


we  would  suggest  that  you’^con-  Weekfy  Puzzle  Ad  Pulls 


tact  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
and  consult  the  report  entitled 
“Standardized  Survey  of  New.s- 
paper  Audiences.” 

Knowing  that  cost  is  a  major 
factor,  they  have  suggested  sev¬ 
eral  methods  of  conducting 
newspaper  audience  research. 
Some  of  these  are  relatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  —  some 
are  more  complex.  They  include: 

Estimating — New.spapers  hav¬ 
ing  over  80%  coverage  of  their 
market  could  estimate  audience 
based  on  census  data  for  the 
market.  (Formula  for  project¬ 
ing  figures  available  through 
AANR.) 

In  Paper  Staffer — Question¬ 
naire  inserted  in  newspaper. 

Mail  Survey  —  Questionnaire 
mailed  to  representative  group. 

Panel — Establish  panel  group 
that  you  could  use  for  various 
kinds  of  research  as  well  as  de¬ 
termining  audience. 

Personal  Interview — Door-to- 
door  sur\’ey. 

Tele  plume  Survey — Names  se¬ 
lected  at  random  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory. 

Each  has  been  tested  and  is 
an  acceptable  sur\'ey  technique 
that  will  provnde  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  newspaper’s 
audience. 

We  believe  that  this  study 
provides  a  workable  solution  to 
the  growing  demand  for  audi¬ 
ence  data  from  newspapers — 
one  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  various  newspaper  and 
market  situations,  and  one  that 
everyone  can  afford. 

• 

Nationwide  in  Dallas 

Theodore  J.  Stepien,  president 
of  Nationwide  Advertising 
Service  with  home  office  in 
Cleveland,  announces  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  seventh  office  in  Dal¬ 
las.  Nationwide  specializes  in 
the  placement  of  classified  and 
display  ads  in  newspapers.  The 
Dallas  office  is  at  3707  Rawlins, 
Suite  325,  and  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Jan  Edwards. 


Boston 

An  unusual  series  of  six  ads 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Record- 
American  every  Saturday,  start¬ 
ing  May  23.  The  first  ad  showed 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  mes¬ 
sage,  cut  like  a  puzzle.  A  terse 
sentence  in  the  white  space 
stated,  “Watch  this  puzzle  grow 
each  week!” 

Some  business  people  thought 
the  .series  was  too  infrequent  on 
a  weekly  basis.  People  would 
forget  from  week  to  week,  they 
warned. 

C.rilics  Were  Wrung 

But  Leon  Lenick,  Record 
American  classified  advertising 
salesman,  and  Mayer  Glimcher, 
executive  vicepresident  of  An¬ 
drew  Lane,  Inc.,  who  together 
created  the  puzzle  ad  series, 
were  undisturbed  by  the  critics. 
Said  Glimcher,  “We  expect  one 
of  the  most  successful  new  home 
site  openings  in  our  history 
when  this  ad  series  is  complete.” 

The  result: 

Hundreds  of  families  poured 
on  the  suburban  development. 
Although  the  final  ad  ran  on 
Saturday,  the  crowds  came  both 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Sales 
were  better  than  those  at  previ¬ 
ous  grand  openings  hei  alded  by 
one  big  ad. 

The  ads  ran  on  the  lead  page 
of  the  Record  American  real  es¬ 
tate  section  each  Saturday. 

• 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
Buys  Danish  Agency 

Acquisition  of  Balling  Rek- 
lame  Bureau  A/S  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  by  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  announced  by  Robert  F. 
Carney,  chairman.  The  agency 
has  annual  billings  of  about 
$1,750,000  and  a  staff  of  47. 

FC&B,  largest  publicly-owned 
ad  agency  in  the  U.S.,  acquired 
F.C.B-Radar  in  Milan  last 
March  and  expanded  its  Paris 
'office. 


Progressive  Copy 


Retail  Bakeries 
Prefer  Newspapers 

Newspapers  were  the  first 
choice  for  variety  and  specialty 
bakers  among  advertising  media 
during  1963,  Baking  Industry’s 
27th  Annual  Survey  .shows. 

Among  supermarket  chains, 
71.4%  designated  newspapers 
their  first  choice.  70%  of  multi¬ 
unit  and  50.9%  of  single  unit 
operators  likewise  gave  the  nod 
to  newspapers.  Wholesale  bak¬ 
eries  favored  television  over 
newspapers  by  48.8%  to  21.07c. 

In  summarizing  bakeries’  ad¬ 
vertising  activities,  the  maga¬ 
zine  notes:  “There  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  deprecatory  advertis¬ 
ing.  Using  the  positive  approach 
showed  some  very  dramatic  re¬ 


sults.” 

“A  new  era  of  merchandising 
and  promotion  consciousness  for 
■  the  smaller  bakeries”  is  evident 


I  through  greater  tie-in  with  na- 

,  ,  tionwide  promotions.” 

Written  with  character  ... 


comi>etence  . . .  color. 


n.  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLEBN 


Partner  in  PR 

Denvee 

Alberta  Pike,  Denver  public 
relations  consultant  and  former 
newspaperwoman,  has  joined 
Ball  &  Davidson  Advertising 
Agency  as  a  principal  of  the 
firm,  it  is  announced  by  Orville 
Rennie,  B&D  president.  Miss 
Pike  is  a  collateral  descendant 
of  Gen.  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  discoverer  of  Pike’s  Teak. 
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COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  DEEP  ROOTS 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

AND  ILLINOIS 

CALIFORNIA  *  The  San  Diego  Union  *  Evening  Tribune  *  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  *  Burbank  Daily  Review 

*  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  *  Glendale  News-Press 

*  Monrovia  News-Post  *  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  *  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 

ILLINOIS  *  Illinois  State  Journal  *  Illinois  State  Register  *  Aurora  Beacon  News  *  Elgin  Courier-News 

*  Joliet  Herald-News 

Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


Grant  Stores  To  Run 
National  Ad  Campaign 


THREE  FOR  ONE — Jack  Forbes  (center),  manager  of  the  West  Coast 
Offices  of  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  on  a  recent  visit  in  England  reviews  the 
London  Evening  News  with  Donald  Naylor  (left),  its  advertisement 
director,  and  Michael  Shields  (right),  advertisement  director  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  of  England.  Kelly-Smith  represents  the  News,  Daily 
Mail,  Daily  Sketch  and  Weekend  in  the  western  hemisphere. 


W.  T.  Giant  Conniany,  with 
1,1  Ihl  .stores  in  45  states,  has 
aiipointt^l  McCann  -  Marschalk 
Cointiany,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vert  isinfj  agency,  to  cany  out  a 
new  canijiaitTn  in  national  me¬ 
dia.  The  announcement  was 
made  jointly  this  wt'ek  hy  J.  G. 
Kendrick,  Grant’s  sales  vice- 
president,  and  Stuart  Watson, 
agency  jiresident.  No  details  re- 
sjardiiiff  hudK-et  or  media  were 
revealed. 

Estimates  in  the  trade  are 
that  the  Grant  .stores  invest  in 
excess  of  $12,()(tO,(»(lO  a  year  cur¬ 
rently,  mostly  in  newsjiaiieis. 
The  newspajier  ads  are  jdaced 
kK-ally  by  store  managers,  usinpr 
materials  furnished  hy  the  com¬ 
pany’s  home  office  sales  dejiart- 
ment.  Mr.  Kendrick  emiihasized 
that  “the  ananftement  on  na¬ 
tional  media  with  McC-M  will  in 
no  way  affect  Grant’s  estah- 
lisheil  merchandise  service.’’ 

Joseph  Rowen,  Grant’s  adver¬ 
tising  manaj^er,  said  that  the 
organization  would  like  to  use 
more  preprint  color  in  newspa¬ 
pers  than  it  has  been  usinjj. 
However,  the  stores  wish  to 
maintain  a  jiolicy  of  providing 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 

Entineerint  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


their  own  circulars  in  color,  and 
would  like  to  have  zone  distribu 
tion,  such  as  is  offered  by  tin- 
Clcrcldiid  PrcKx. 

“The  Grant  Comimny  has  been 
concent  rat  in>r  on  the  oiieninp:  of 
laiyer  storr-s  in  outlaying:  sub¬ 
urban  areas,’’  the  release  from 
Mr.  Kendrick  and  Mr.  Watson 
stated.  “Giant  units  in  ('lemon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Fort  Walton  Reach. 
Fla.,  Harvey,  La.,  and  ('helms- 
foi-d.  Mass.,  are  tyirical,  cover- 
inir  several  times  the  flooi-  area 
of  most  older  Grant  .stores. 

“These  larger  stores  incoriio- 
rate  such  features  as  modei'ii 
restaurants,  com])lete  lawn  and 
ftarden  shops,  full  lines  of  major 
and  traffic  appliances,  automo¬ 
tive  .service  shojis  and  many 
other  innovations,  .supjilement- 
injt  the  traditional  lines  that 
have  made  Grant  known  for 
values  throuphout  the  country 
since  1906. 

“These  larper  Grant  stores 
jirovide  a  one-stop  shopping 
complex  for  the  entire  family. 
The  success  of  Grant’s  expanded 
merchandisinp  concept  has 
prompted  the  schedulinp  of  more 
units  of  this  type  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Rowen  said  that  six  new 
Grant  stores  would  be  opened 
durinp  .4upust,  two  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  .seven  in  October  and  six  in 
November.  Special  advertising 
is  jilaced  to  introduce  new  stores 
to  the  imblic.  When  there  are 
good  newsjiapers  covering  the 
area,  newspapers  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively,  he  said.  Sometimes, 
however,  special  circulars  are 
distributed. 

One  of  the  biggest  of  the  new 
Grant  stores  is  opening  in  .Au¬ 
gust  at  Clark,  N.  J.  This  is  near 
exit  135  on  the  Garden  State 
Parkway.  Newark,  Plainfield, 
and  Elizabeth  newsjiapers  will 
be  used,  according  to  Mr.  Rowen, 


sui)j)lemented  with  other  adver¬ 
tising  promotion. 

Other  August  ojienings  in¬ 
clude  stores  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Clairmont,  N.  H.,  and  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 

Mr.  Rowen  said  all  the  intro¬ 
ductory  linage  in  Binghamton 
was  scheduled  for  the  local 
newspapers.  Newspapers  are 
also  l)eing  used  in  Canton  and 
Toledo.  He  re]>eated  that  none 
of  this  advertising  is  f>eing 
j)laced  by  McCann-Marschalk, 
but  also  declined  to  state  what 
was  contemplated  through  this 
.source.  He  said  it  marked  the 
first  time  the  stores  had  woiked 
with  an  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Kendrick  said  that  Mc¬ 
Cann-Marschalk  was  awarded 
the  account  “on  the  basis  of  a 
fresh  creative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  communicating 
Grant’s  personality  to  the 
Amei'ican  consumer.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Benton  &  Bowles  is  using 
Sunday  supplements  in  six  mar¬ 
kets  —  Seattle,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Denver,  and  Columbus,  Ohio  — 
to  test  introduction  of  Good 
Measure,  for  the  Edward  Dalton 
Division  of  Mead,  Johnson.  The 
product  is  a  line  of  canned  beef 
stew,  a  chicken  mixture,  and  a 
chili  con  came,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  states  have  the  same  cal¬ 
ories  as  a  can  of  Metracal. 
Newspapers  were  widely  use<I 
when  the  account  was  with  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  and  Metracal 
was  introduced.  The  same 
agency  is  also  testing  two  prod¬ 
ucts  for  General  Foods,  Birds¬ 
eye  Vacuum-Sealed  Seafood,  and 
Sodaburst,  a  frozen  cylinder, 
which,  when  dropped  into  water 
becomes  an  ice  cream  soda  with 
syrup. 


Furniture  Store 
Keeps  Whole  Town 
In  Good  Standing 

.4mbi,er,  Pa. 

What  is  the  obligation  of  a 
successful  business  toward 
neighboring  merchants? 

The  Ambler  Furniture  Co.,  in 
Montgomery  County,  north  of 
Philadelphia,  answers  with  a 
series  of  13  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  plugging  the  towTi  of 
8,500  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
merchants. 

The  ads,  prepared  by  Gary 
Bub,  local  agency  man,  run  in 
the  weekly  Ambler  Gazette.  They 
are  illustrated  with  local  art. 
One  showed  a  pile  of  water¬ 
melons  with  the  question,  “Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  a  furniture  store 
plugging  watermelons?”  Copy 
.stated  that  if  you  think  all 
watermelons  are  alike,  you’re 
wrong.  Only  the  finest  melons 
come  to  Ambler,  the  Shoppinjr 
Center  Borough. 

Plugging  your  community  for 
increasing  local  shopping  is  a 
job  primarily  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  he  says,  but  mer-  j 
chants,  too,  must  advertise  the  1 
community  to  keep  it  alive.  ^ 
•  i 

Account  S>vitclie(l 

Wilbur-Ellis  Co.,  San  Fran-  1 
cisco,  has  switched  part  of  its  • 
advertising  account  from  the  |. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  to  Co-  I 
Ordinated  Public  Relations,  575 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y^ork.  In¬ 
volved  is  newspaper  advertising 
for  Grill  Time  Bar-B-Q  Bri¬ 
quets.  The  company’s  Don  the 
Beachcomber  Daiquiri  Mix  con¬ 
tinues  with  Ogilvy,  Benson  4 
Mather,  Inc. 
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Use  one  of  these 

(KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor,  Model  16-K) 


or  one  of  these 

(KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor,  Model  11) 


n  ~  r  (T 

and  five-solution  chemistry 


(KODAK  CP-5  Chemicals) 


...to  process  EKTACOLOR  prints 
in  1V2  minutes! 


FAST:  A  fully  processed  Ektacolor 
print,  ready  to  dry,  in  just  71/2  min¬ 
utes.  SIMPLE:  Put  a  sheet  of  exposed, 
prewetted  paper  on  the  rotating  drum. 
Pour  and  dump,  in  turn,  each  of  the 
five  Kodak  CP-5  Chemicals.  PRECISE: 
Fresh  chemicals  every  cycle  plus  su¬ 
per-efficient  agitation  mean  consist¬ 
ently  high  print  quality.  ECONOMI¬ 
CAL:  Chemicals  are  used  in  very  small 
amounts.  You  need  but  one  tray  and  no 
special  plumbing.  VERSATILE:  Lets 
you  handle  rush  jobs  in  hours  instead 
of  days — also  perfect  for  one-of-a- 


kind  jobs,  proof  prints,  or  any  small 
order.  SAFE:  The  print  never  touches 
the  drum — it  rides  smoothly  on  a  thin 
film  of  solution. 

The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor, 
Model  16-K,  shown  above,  handles 
prints  as  large  as  16  x  20,  or  one 
14  X  17,  two  11  X  14,  or  two  8  x  10 
prints.  Built  to  professional  standards 
of  exactness  and  reliability,  this  model 
has  a  thermostatically  activated  im¬ 
mersion  heater  which  holds  tempera¬ 
tures  within  y2°  oiXhe  100  F operating 
level.  List;  $1,250. 


The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor, 
Model  11,  is  a  compact  lightweight 
model  which  will  process  one  11  x  14 
or  one  8  x  10  Ektacolor  print  at  a 
time.  List:  $199.50. 

Both  fine  machines  are  sold  by  your 
Kodak  dealer.  See  a  Kodak  Rapid  Color 
Processor  in  action  soon. 

Ask  today  for  a  _ 

demonstration.  |Kodaki 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Professional  Goods  Apparatus  Division 


List  prices  shown  are  those  suggested  by  the  manufacturer  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Dealer  prices  may  differ. 


Agency  Men  Assay 
Newspaper  Surveys 

Ity  Philip  Srhuyler 


A  “solid  bepinninfr  useful  to 
media  buyers”  is  how  two  agency 
media  research  directors  this 
week  assayed  the  standardized 
surveys  of  newspaper  audiences 
now  being-  completed  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  groups. 

Jack  R.  Green  and  George 
Fabian,  media  research  dirt*c- 
tors,  respectively  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  Young  & 
Rubicam,  were  agretnl  that  the 
profiles  of  household  character¬ 
istics  of  newsi)aper  readers 
emerging  out  of  the  (juestion- 
naire  originated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  fills  a  long  felt 
want.  They  were  interviewed 
.separately. 

\e«‘d  f«)r  i>f  Th»-ni 

In  their  evaluation  of  the 
project  being  carried  out  by 
Datacom  Systems  Corporation 
and  Trendex,  Inc.  at  the  expense 
of  the  newspapers  involved, 
these  points  were  made: 

1.  To  be  of  importance  the 
surveys  must  be  extended  to  as 
many  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  groups  as  possible.  (The 
project  was  started  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  BHrliti(/ton  (Vt.) 
Free  PrenH  made  public  in 
.August  1963.  Now  Trendex  has 
completetl  11  surveys,  has  five 


l)artments  had  been  “forced  into 
making  gue.sses  almut  new.s- 
papers.” 

“It’s  Abiiul  Time’ 

Mr.  Fabian  thought  the  meth¬ 
od  worked  out  by  the  .4ANR 
was  a  “good  api)roach.”  He  was 
asked  to  cite  an  exami)le  of  how 
the  breakdowns  in  income,  ages, 
education,  etc.,  were  used  in  ad 
scheduling,  and  noted  that  when 
you  were  “trying  to  sell  Breck’s 
Shampoo  to  teen-agers,  you 
would  want  to  use  the  medium 
that  had  the  most  concentrated 
audience  in  that  age  bracket.” 

Computei-  systems  will  be  used 
more  and  more  extensively  in 
.supplementing  media  judgment,” 
Mr.  Fabian  said.  “We  are  most 
anxious  to  have  comi)uter  model 
data  from  as  many  newspapers 
as  possihh?.” 

Following  the  .AANR  .stand¬ 
ards  the  surveys  by  both 
Irendex  and  Datacom.  include 
what  is  called  the  “9-cell-profile’' 
in  reporting  the  household  sta¬ 
tistics — briefly  that  means  that 
percentages  are  given  in  nine 
areas,  i.e.  three  in  income — less 
than  $5,000,  $5,(»00  to  $8,000, 
and  more  than  $8,000  a  year; 
three  in  family  ty|)e,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  youngest  child  under  6 
years;  and  youngest  child  si.x 
years  or  over.” 


the  Statesville  (S.  C. )  Record- 
Landina  rh'. 

These  three  paiiers  are  all 
members  of  the  seven-newspaper 
Piedmont  Evening  Package.  The 
four  remaining  dailies  have 
just  completed  the  inter\’iewing 
phase  for  audience  studies,  and 
their  final  reports  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  few  weeks.  In 
addition  to  the  individual  re¬ 
ports,  there  will  be  a  composite 
rejiort  giving  demograjihic  data 
on  the  110,000  reading  these 
news))a))ers.  The  total  .sample 
based  involved  will  lie  over 
10,000  families. 

In  addition  to  the  “9-Cell” 
section,  data  is  given  on  the 
ages  of  male  and  female  heads 
of  households  as  well  as  other 
family  members;  employment 
status,  occujiation,  and  educa¬ 
tional  attainment  of  the  family 
breadwinner,  and  household  in- 
cojne. 

The  .saini)le  base  for  the  Shel¬ 
by  Star  with  12,679  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  was  1,606;  for  the  States¬ 
ville  Record-Lanilmark  (12,780) 
was  1,301 ;  and  for  the  Rock 
Hill  Herald  (13,032)  was  1,540. 

Sur\-ey  Melhoii 

Working  with  Datacom,  the 
method  emiiloyed  of  making  the 
surveys  ditfers  from  that  of 
Tremlex.  Datacom  supervises 
and  then  puts  the  final  report 
into  computer  foimi,  properly 
weighted  and  statistically  valid. 
The  actual  interviewing  is  done 
locally  by  telephone.  Rock  Hill 
worked  with  its  local  Winthrop 
College  for  the  telei)hone  inter¬ 
views.  The  two  other  newspapers 
worked  with  members  of  their 
local  women’s  clubs.  This  reduces 


$1300,  although  Mr.  11  nes  says 
that  working  with  g<oups  he 
believes  he  can  get  tl  charge 
down  to  $900. 

Owen  E.  Landon,  resident 
and  general  manager,  and  Ed 
Condon,  of  the  Juliu.s  'lathews 
S|)ecial  Agency,  atten  ded  the 
June  19  meeting  of  iie  New 
York  Associated  Dailies  with 
•Mr.  Hynes  .seeking  to  interest 
members  in  having  tin  sur^’eys 
made  as  a  group.  There  are  54 
newspaper  members.  Of  course 
not  all  attended  tbe  meeting. 
Tho.se  attending  evidi  i.ee  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  1 1  seemed 
definitely  willing  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Landon  emphasized  the 
need  by  advertising  agencies  ^ 
and  adveitisers  for  newspaper 
reader  characteristic  reiiorts.  He 
told  of  a  recent  survey  of  30 
agencies,  which  showeil  96.69) 
of  the  media  and/or  research  di¬ 
rectors  w’anted  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  from  newsjiapers. 

Helps  l.ueui  Busiii<-ss 

.Mr.  Condon  noted  that  j 
through  inclusion  of  additional  I 
(|uestions,  valuable  information  j 
could  be  obtained  for  manage-  j 
ment,  promotion  and  the  sale  of 
local  advertising.  The  belief  was  I 
expressed  that  the  local  values  | 
would  return  the  cost  of  the 
survey  in  many  cases. 

Following  have  given  affirma¬ 
tive  indications:  Of/dcnsbtirg  j 
Journal  Advance-News,  Geneva  .* 
Times,  Loekport  Union-Sun  and 
Journal,  Tonuwanda  News,  Au¬ 
burn  Citizen-Advertiser,  Bata¬ 
via  Ne^vs,  Kingston  Freeman, 
Little  Falls  Times,  Herkimer 
Telegram,  Oneida  Dispatch,  and 
Cananda igua  Messenger. 


more  under  order  to  be  done  in 
the  fall;  Datacom  turned  over 
four  to  special  representatives 
this  w’eek,  has  22  under  order. 
.An  interesting  possibility  under 
consideration  is  a  blanket  sur¬ 
vey  for  all  members  of  a  state 
newspaper  a.ssociation  which  has 
been  discussed  with  Edward 
Hynes,  president  of  Trendex.) 

2.  “Newsjjapers  should  work 
together  with  neighboring  news¬ 
papers,  rather  than  in  competi¬ 
tion,  to  collaborate  in  building 
audience  characteristics  for  wide 
rather  than  limited  circulation 
areas,”  Mr.  Green  suggested. 

3.  A  “continuous  flow”  of 
surveys  to  cover  “significant 
changes”  is  required,  Mr.  Green 
also  believes.  He  noted  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  change. 

4.  Valuable  for  agencies  now 
in  computer  operation — the  top 
10  in  size — the  findings  are 
equally  valuable  for  any  method 
of  media  selection,  both  men 
believe.  Mr.  Fabian  said  that 
not  having  household  character¬ 
istics  statistics  had  “put  news¬ 
papers  behind  tv  and  maga¬ 
zines.”  He  said  that  media  de- 
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Huu^t■llt>lti  (Irileriu 

The  i<lea  was  developed  by 
the  media  research  depaitment 
of  JWT,  under  .Mr.  Green.  He 
has  defined  it  as  “a  method  for 
establishing  a  simjjle  standard 
classification  of  households  that 
would  be  meaningful  for  both 
market  and  media  measui  ements 
— in  the  same  manner  that 
standardization  of  the  thread 
sizes  enabled  the  nut  and  bolt 
industry  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
specialization  and  mass  produc¬ 
tion.” 

The  specifications  for  the  “9- 
Cell”  conform  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  standard,  adopted  by  the 
.American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  for  family  types. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the 
reports  on  the  audience  char¬ 
acteristics  of  three  Carolina 
newsjjapers  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  advertising  agencies  and 
accounts  last  week  by  John 
Hesse  vicepresident  of  Johnson, 
Kent,  Gavin  &  Binding.  They 
were  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star,  and 


the  cost  to  the  newspapers  to 
about  $450  in  non-metro  areas. 
Time  required  is  alwut  four 
weeks. 

The  Record-Landmark,  for  in- 
.stance,  apj)ioached  the  Women’s 
Civic  Club  and  offered  them  a 
lump  sum  i)ayment  of  $400  for 
doing  the  telei)honing  under 
supervision.  Sixteen  members 
were  selected  to  do  the  work 
under  a  ))roject  chairman.  John 
W.  Kaiser,  advertising  manager, 
subse(|uently  wrote  Norman 
Weil,  iiresident  of  Datacom: 

“Our  o})inion  is  that  this 
method  of  getting  the  survey 
done  results  in  taking  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  the  newspaper  per.son- 
nel’s  time  and  practically  takes 
all  the  worry  out  of  it.” 

Mr.  Kaiser  pointed  out  that 
the  “caieful,  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions”  furnished  by  Datacom 
were  “easy  to  follow,”  and  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  turn  over 
most  of  the  work  to  the  club¬ 
women. 

Total  cost  to  the  newspaper 
was  $850. 

Trendex,  using  its  own  inter¬ 
viewers,  charges  a  maximum  of 


The  Mathews  Agency,  along 
with  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  & 
Binding,  are  the  most  active 
among  special  representatives 
in  efforts  to  get  the  newspapers 
they  represent  to  subscribe. 
JKG&B  represents  53  news¬ 
papers  and  14  so  far,  including 
.seven  on  which  reports  have 
Ijeen  received,  are  having  sur¬ 
veys  made.  The  Mathews  Agency 
rejiresents  80  newspapers.  Seven 
have  completed  surveys,  and 
there  are  firm  commitments 
from  10  others. 

70  in  Metro  Areas 

About  70  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  now  have  this  type  of 
information  available  for  agen¬ 
cies  and  adv'ertisers. 

“We  have  been  careful  not  to 
oversell  publishers  on  this  stand¬ 
ard  survey,”  Mr.  Condon  said. 
“At  no  time  have  we  ever  told 
them  that  they  would  realize  a 
sudden  spurt  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  if  they  invested  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  in  this  research. 
Unless  enough  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipate  it  won’t  have  any  effect 
in  the  long  run.” 
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Today's  Newest,  Fastest,  Most 
Versatile  Newspaper  Press... 


SCOTT  brings  you  a  precision-built  press,  years  ahead  in 
design  and  performance,  that  includes  more  than  two  dozen 
patentable  improvements  and  innovations  that  produce  top 
quality  black  and  white  color  printing.  Safe  press  speeds,  up 
to  70,000  PPH  and  better,  are  made  possible  through  such 
im^ovements  as  heavier  side  framing,  extra  large  journals  on 
plate  and  impression  cylinders,  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller 
bearings,  wider  gear  facings,  stronger  gear  teeth,  enclosed 
housings,  forced-feed  lubrication.  Cylinders,  rollers,  vertical 
drive  shafts,  gears  .  .  .  every  part  that  contributes  to  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  press,  performs  quietly,  without  vi¬ 
bration.  Consider,  too,  the  extra  weight  and  structural  strength 
how  built  into  every  SCOTT  Press  Unit.  As  a  result,  the  all-new 
SCOTT  Super  Seventy  prints  the  best  looking  newspapers 
in  the  nation,  consistently,  economically  and  dependably. 


I.  .  lit.-;  .ind  Iniprcssiiin  Cvlm- 
iXIRA  lARGE  jDuinnIs  (thi; 
■■-t  .  n  .liiv  iiiofli.Tn  press'  r  jmed 
'  -I.  .1  I.iijcreri  Kolli.r  liearinps. 


'  i|  v  i  ipn  'isiori  Aiijust'iienl  hy  use 
I  ii(.en'n  :  I'ptatccJ  Ijy  moans 

t  screws  hearinp,  on 

'.irtnmjd  'leol  inserts  r.ivinp  ripid 
-ejiit  ni!.  Capped  haiiu.s  facilitate  in- 
'i!i,it:i)ii  and  removal  i  t  rylmriers. 


iT^^  :V 


iiiresai  i-n  Manifold  permits  factory 
r.'  selt'np  ef  oil  supply  to  liearinRS 
ad  all  points  "f  ('.ear  mesh.  This  in- 
.ri's  lurrect  amount  of  ml  to  each 
u  ,1.  iirovides  atmndance  ct  lubrica- 
'-n  vital  points. 


Q  isti:’  thick  (5";  Unit  side  frames  are 
: truc'ert  (,f  solid  cast  iron  for  niaxr- 
aim  .ihsorption  of  shock  loads  caused 
■  cutter  marpin  impact. 


E  '-'larmediate  pears  r.f  special  hardened 
any  steel  are  earned  in  antifriction 
i.'Miinps  supported  with  outboard  hear- 
ai’-^  lor  accurate  aliRnment  and  posi- 
'  ve  pear  mesh  insuring  minimum 
'‘"fiect'un  and  maximum  life. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Crime  Reporter’s 
Breezy  Memoirs 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


CRIME  REPORTER.  By  Bill  Ooherty. 

Exposition>Banner  Book,  Exposition 

Press,  New  York.  274  paijes.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $5. 

Crime  is  the  lusty  subject  and 
Chicago  is  the  lusty  locale  of 
the  swift-paced  autobiography 
of  Bill  Doherty,  veteran  news¬ 
hawk  who  for  28  years  covered 
virtually  every  major  crime  in 
the  Chicago  area  and  who  sev¬ 
eral  times  solved  cases  that  baf¬ 
fled  police  in  the  old  movie  tra¬ 
dition. 

Six  B  rot  liers— Reporters 

The  author  is  one  of  six  fa¬ 
mous  Doherty  brothers,  each  of 
whom  is  or  was  a  crime  report¬ 
er  on  a  Chicago  newspaper.  He 
had  a  following  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  who  looked 
daily  for  his  byline  over  the 
latest  murder  storj'  or  account 
of  gangland  violence. 

The  brothers  are  Bill,  Frank, 
Eddie,  Jim  (deceased),  Tom 
and  Martin,  who  dropped  re¬ 
porting  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
Their  papers  included  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Times,  Sun,  Sun- 
Times,  Post,  American,  Herald 
and  Examiner.  Five  of  the 
brothers  covered  Chicago  crime 
from  1944  to  1955.  They  loved 
each  other  with  typical  Irish 
sentiment  and  fought  each  other 
for  exclusive  stories  with  typi¬ 
cal  Irish  ferocity  and  cunning. 
Their  father  had  been  a  Chi¬ 
cago  police  officer  for  46  years, 
so  police  stations  were  like  sec¬ 
ond  homes  to  them. 

When  their  sons  began  to  in¬ 
filtrate  Chicago  newspaperdom, 
the  clan  eventually  had  11  work¬ 
ing  newsmen  in  its  ranks.  One 
of  the  original  six  brothers- 
reporters,  Edward  J.  Doherty, 
earlier  published  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy  under  title  of  “Gall  and 
Honey.” 

In  1961,  for  his  family’s  safe¬ 
ty  and  their  freedom  from  fear 
of  reprisals  by  gang  leaders. 
Bill  Doherty  resigned  from  the 
Tribune  and  accepted  greener 
and  more  pastoral  public  rela¬ 
tions  pastures  in  California.  He 
reports:  “Thus  ended  28  years 
of  journalistic  endeavor,  not 
one  minute  of  which  would  I 
trade  for  title  to  the  Tribune 
Tower  or  for  Marshall  Field’s 
millions.” 

Big  Bill  Doherty,  brisk  with 
his  blarney  and  bold  with  his 
fists,  was  instrumental  in  solv¬ 
ing  several  murder  cases,  one 
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of  which  brought  him  the  Pall 
Mall  Big  Story  Award.  He 
helped  free  an  innocent  man 
ser\’ing  a  penitentiary  term.  He 
witne.ssed  the  capture  of  Roger 
Touhy  and  Basil  Banghart  and 
scooped  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  w’ho 
was  going  to  give  out  the  storj’ 
hours  later.  He  saw  Sewell  L. 
Avery  bodily  carried  out  of 
Montgomery  Ward  by  soldiers 
because  of  his  refusal  to  co¬ 
operate  w'ith  federal  orders.  He 
saw  a  cop  shoot  and  kill  a  flee¬ 
ing  felon. 

Once,  the  American  was  play¬ 
ing  up  a  .story  about  a  former 
army  lieutenant  who  was  miss¬ 
ing  and  its  final  edition  still  car¬ 
ried  a  red  banner,  “WTiere  Did 
He  Go?”  Bill  was  able  to  locate 
the  guy  and  the  Times  came 
out  in  bolder  type,  “Back  to  the 
Army!” 

Of  one  of  his  brothers.  Bill 
writes:  “Ed  was  20  years  my 
senior  and  the  best  news  writer 
in  the  business,  bar  none.  He 
was  advertised  as  the  highest- 
paid  reporter  in  the  world  when 
he  wrote  for  the  .Vcic  York 
Mirror.  He  went  there  for  $600 
a  week.  That  was  when  a  buck 
was  a  full  dollar.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  $750  per  week  when  he  left 
to  join  Liberty  magazine  for 
much  more.” 

Two  Scoops 

When  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson, 
then  a  candidate  for  President, 
quelled  a  prison  riot  at  Joliet, 
Bill  Doherty  actually  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  two  scoops  on  the  same 
story  the  same  day. 

But  with  all  his  successes  and 
his  love  for  the  craft  and  crime- 
story-chasing,  Bill  Doherty  is 
brutal  and  blunt  and  bitter  in 
judging  some  editors  for  their 
failure  to  reward  and  recognize 
a  reporter  who  never  took  a  day 
off  for  any  cause,  who  shed  his 
own  blood  getting  a  story,  who 
slugged  toe-to-toe  with  police¬ 
men  to  get  stories,  who  never 
drank  or  gambled  on  the  job. 

“Crime  Reporter”  is  episodic, 
recounting  in  brief  essays  some 
gor>'  crimes  and  intriguing  news 
mysteries  which  the  reporter- 
author  covered  at  first  hand. 

The  book  is  brash  and  breezy 
in  the  best  Chicago  gangland 
tradition  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  late  beloved  and  renowned 
Bob  Casey.  One  immediately  re¬ 
calls  memoirs  of  three  other 
Chicago  big-time  reporters  pub¬ 


lished  within  the  last  two  years: 
“Gaily,  Gaily,”  by  the  late  Ben 
Hecht  (Doubleday.  $3.95); 
“Deadlines  &  Monkeyshines,”  by 
John  J.  McPhaul  (Prentice- 
Hall.  $5.95) ;  “A  Comer  of  Chi¬ 
cago,”  by  Robert  Hardy  An¬ 
drews  (Little,  Brown.  $5.95). 

«  «  » 

Press  Blamed 
Ill  Bay  of  Pips 

THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT.  By 

David  Wise  and  Thomas  Koss.  Ran- 

iiom  House. 

The  press  is  jiartly  responsible 
for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  say 
two  Washington  new’smen  in  a 
new  book  on  our  intelligence 
establishment. 

According  to  David  Wise,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  bureau 
chief,  and  Thomas  Ross,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Tunes,  it  was  news¬ 
paper  leaks  revealing  that  our 
government  was  training  Cuban 
exiles  for  an  anti-Castro  inva¬ 
sion  which  caused  President 
Kennedy  to  cancel  a  crucial  sec¬ 
ond  air  strike  against  Castro’s 
air  force.  This  air  strike,  which 
was  supposed  to  knock  out  Cas¬ 
tro’s  planes  on  the  ground,  was 
so  crucial  that  former  Chief  of 
Naval  operations  Arleigh  Burke 
thinks  the  invasion  probably 
would  have  succeeded  if  it  had 
been  successfully  carried  out. 

In  their  book,  “The  Invisible 
Gov-ernment,”  which  Random 
House  brought  out  June  22,  re¬ 
porters  Wise  and  Ross  cite  three 
.stories  as  being  responsible  for 
the  President’s  action: 

•  A  Jan.  7  story  in  Nation 
magazine  by  Don  Dwiggins,  avi¬ 
ation  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror. 

•  Paul  Kennedy’s  front  page 
story  in  the  New  York  Times 
Jan.  10. 

•  The  Miami  Herald’s  story 
immediately  following  that  of 
the  Times.  (It  had  been  held  up 
tw-o  months  for  security  rea¬ 
sons.) 

CIA  Blamed 

Authors  Wise  and  Ross  place 
the  ultimate  blame  for  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  disaster  on  the  CIA, 
however.  They  say  the  invasion 
attempt  was  “too  large  and  per¬ 
vasive  to  escape  the  notice  of 
alert  officials,  newspapermen  and 
private  citizens  in  a  free  soci¬ 
ety.”  They  suggest  such  clandes¬ 
tine  operations  are  incompatible 
with  a  democratic  society,  and 
argue  for  greater  controls  over 
our  intelligence  establishment, 
where  “the  dagger  is  becoming 
more  important  than  the  cloak.” 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  is  only  one  of 
many  secret  intelligence  opera¬ 
tions  about  which  these  reporters 
give  detailed  information.  They 
tell  all  about  the  U-2  affair, 
which  was  the  subject  of  their 
first  book.  And  with  names  and 


dates  they  tell  about  oups  we 
supported  successfully  n  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Iran,  our  ui:  fortunate 
commitment  to  Diem  govern-  i 
ment  in  Vietnam,  and  o.ir  unsuc-  ] 
cessful  attempt  to  <  verthrow  ] 
Sukarno  in  Indonesia.  They  also  1 
dev-ote  several  chapteis  to  re-  I 
vealing  the  inner  workings  of  ' 
CIA  and  our  nine  otlu  r  intelli-  i 
gence  agencies,  which  '  hey  esti-  j 
mate  to  be  operating  on  a  four-  ' 
billion-dollar  budget. 

How  have  the  authors  been 
able  to  get  detailed  information 
about  agencies  whose  employ¬ 
ment  rolls  are  classified,  whose 
activities  are  top-secret,  whose 
budgets  are  concealed? 

The  authors  aren’t  saying. 
Even  though  besieged  with  re¬ 
quests  from  radio,  tv  and  news¬ 
papers  for  interviews — which 
would  boost  sales — they  are  say¬ 
ing  nothing  at  all  until  after  the 
book  is  published. 

“The  book  will  just  have  to 
speak  for  itself,”  Mr.  Ross  told 
this  reporter  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Wise. 

There  are  already  indications 
that  their  lx)ok  will  stir  up  con¬ 
troversy  and  be  widely  read.  The 
Kiplinger  Book  Club  has  selected 
it  for  members.  CIA  Director 
John  McCone  has  denounced  it 
to  Columnist  Marquis  Childs. 
And  on  the  strength  of  McCone’s 
blast.  Random  House  increased 
the  initial  printing  from  17,000 
to  27,000  copies. — Mary  Norris 
!\Ionroe. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

R.  S.  Do<lson  Jr.,  who  for 
13  years  was  managing  editor 
of  This  Week  liefore  his  retire- 
met  in  1959  and  who  liefore  that 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  author 
of  “Dr.  Clyde  Fisher’s  Explo^ 
ing  the  Heavens,”  dealing  with 
astronomy  (Thomas  Y.  (jrowell 
Co.  July  30.  214  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $4.95).  Mr.  Dodson  is 
now  a  staff  lecturer  at  More- 
head  Planetarium,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Baseball  writers  and  fans 
alike  will  find  delight  in  many 
funny  stories  in  “Every  Dia¬ 
mond  Doesn’t  Sparkle:  Behind 
the  Scenes  with  the  Dodgers” 
(David  McKay  Co.,  238  pagea 
July  20.  $4.50).  The  author  is 
Fresco  Thompson,  vicepresident 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and 
his  collaborator  is  Cy  Rice,  a 
Navy  combat  correspondent  in 
World  War  II  and  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Kansas  Citt 
(Mo.)  Star  and  the  Burlingta* 
(Vt.)  Daily  News. 
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lU.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

hf  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

I  Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company, Moline, III. •Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


'  One  man  does  three  jobs — cuts,  conditions,  and  windrows  hay — in  one  timesaving  trip 
through  the  field  with  this  John  Deere  Self-Propelled  Windrower. 


PROMOTION 


I 


Posters  and  Ads 


Use  ‘Price’  Theme 


Bv  G<*ori'e  ^  ill 


Two  new  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  cainpaifjns  are  basing  their 
copy  themes  on  “price.” 

•  A  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
series  of  in-paper  full  pape  ad¬ 
vertisements  ffrew  out  of  the 
recent  increase  of  the  single 
copy  newsstand  price  from  eipht 
to  ten  cents,  while  keeping  the 
home-delivered  price  the  same. 
The  ads  attempted  to  bring 
about  conv’ersions  to  home 
delivery. 

•  A  NewKday  series  of  rail¬ 
road  station  platform  posters 
and  buscards  emphasizes  that  a 
nickel  still  buys  a  lot  in  News- 
day. 

Incjuirer  promotion  manager 
Leonard  Bach  created  a  series 
of  seven  ads.  The  first  in  the 
campaign  shows  seven  Iwttles  of 
milk,  each  with  a  folded  news¬ 
paper  leaning  against  it.  The 
headline  reads:  “Now  more  than 
ever,  it  pays  to  read  the  In¬ 
quirer  at  home.”  Price  is  stressed 
in  the  subhead  that  savs:  “48c 


The  appeal  to  feminine  readers 
continues  in  a  light  vein,  and 
concludes  with  the  inevitable 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Etnployer$ 
Special  Excet*  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agrree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It's  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY.  NIO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  22J  MrH»(90m«r^ 
ATIANTA.  34  R«*cntr«c.  N.E. 
CHICAGO.  ITS  W.  Jackson 
NEW  YORK,  lit  Jobti 


brings  you  convenient  home 
delivery  of  the  Inquirer. 

An  insertion  in  the  Sunday 
Inquirer,  which  has  a  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  in  excess  of  the 
daily  editions,  carried  a  special 
ad:  “If  you  enjoy  Inquirer  home 
delivery  on  Sunday,  why  not  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
too?” 

The  two  most  interesting  ads 
in  the  series  have  special  copy 
.slanted  to  (1.)  the  housewife, 
and  (2.)  the  head  of  the  house. 
Under  the  head,  “How  to  Make 
Your  Husband  Happy,  and  it 
costs  just  48c  a  week”  are  three 
jihotos:  A  good  morning  kiss,  a 
good  morning  bieakfast,  a  good 
morning  newspaper.  “Want  to 
turn  that  early  morning  grouch 
into  a  happy  Prince  Charming? 
Then  try  the  formula  tested  and 
jiroved  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  wives,”  the  copy  begins. 


Full  Color  Posters 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Cmmden  Courier  Post 
Philadolphia  Daily  Nows 
Passaic  Herald  Noun 
W.  B.  Saunders 
The  Journal  of  Commereo 
The  Binghamton  Press 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Homo  Nows 
Paterson  Evening  News 
Somerset  Press.  Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


George  said  that  the  in  w  iiosteri 
are  the  work  of  Peter  Cross,  an 
editorial  staff  artist,  under  the 
direction  of  Art  Dinctor  Paul 
Rack. 

The  posters  are  changed  every 
month.  Favorable  coimnents  on 
tbe  series  have  lK*en  t(‘ceived 
fi'om  leaders  and  non-readeri 
alike,  and  has  included  re(|uests 
for  copies  to  hang  in  recreation 
rooms. 


coupon. 

Similar  treatment  is  employed 
with  “How  to  make  your  wife 
happy.”  Three  posed  photos  il¬ 
lustrate:  (1)  “Every  morning 
tell  her  that  you  adore  her  (you 
really  must  mean  it;  no  fib¬ 
bing.)  (2)  “Every  morning 
tell  her  she’s  a  delightful  cook 
(you  can  hedge  a  bit  here) ;” 
(3)  “Every  morning  share  your 
Inquirer  with  her.  (Now  she’ll 
know  you  really  love  her.)  The 
two  paragraph  copy  block  l)e- 
gins  with  the  statement:  “If  you 
follow  these  three  suggestions, 
you’ll  have  the  happiest  wife  on 
your  street.”  Again,  a  coupon 
appears  below  the  logo  and 
phone  number. 


SHOPPING  LIST  —  “The 
Tribune  jmts  your  products  on 
the  best  shopping  lists  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  says  the  insert  in  a  gim¬ 
mick  mailing  to  food  advertiserij- 
and  their  agencies  by  the  Chi- 
caffo  Tribune.  The  advirtisemif 
received  a  six-by-eight-inch  plas¬ 
tic  shojiping  list  reminder,  com¬ 
plete  with  carrying  handle.  A 
spread  ad  rejiroduced  inside  the 
folder  carries  the  line:  “The 
Chicago  Tribune  led  all  news- 
jiapers  all  over  the  country  in 
national  food  linage  la.st  year.” 
The  cojj.v'  was  superimposed  on  a 
a  set  of  measuring  sjioons. 
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Newsday,  in  its  new  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  campaign,  mixed 
a  price  appeal  with  a  touch  of 
nostalgia.  The  campaign  of 
posters  in  buses  and  on  station 
platforms  of  the  Long  Island 
railroad  is  silk-screened  in  seven 
brilliant  colors.  A  pop-art  tech¬ 
nique  is  combined  with  typogra¬ 
phy  and  decorations  reminiscent 
of  “the  good  old  days.” 

Poster  number  one  shows  an 
old-fashioned  stein,  and  the 
copy:  “Remember  when  a  nickel 
bought  a  beer  and  all  the  free 
lunch  you  could  eat?  A  nickel 
still  buys  Newsday,  delivered  to 
your  door.” 

The  second  in  the  series  uses 
an  ice  cream  cone  for  art,  and 
asks:  “Remember  when  a  nickel 
bought  an  ice  cream  cone?”  Suc¬ 
ceeding  posters  will  carry  illus¬ 
trations  of  other  products  and 
services  formerly  available  for 
a  nickel. 

Promotion  manager  David  R. 


KID  ALBUM — Ti)ue  uses  sij 
fresh  ajiproach  in  a  jiromotioBC 
booklet  issued  last  week.  A- 
spinal-l)ound  little  booklet  uset^’ 
the  format  of  a  child’s  photi^^ 
album,  “My  Daddy.”  Copy  wa»|i 
actually  printed  in  crayon  by  aa 
authentic  five-year-old.  The  pho* 
tos,  although  made  by  Le<»^ 
Golomb,  a  jirofessional,  wew^- 
deliberately  blurred,  canted,  or 
out  of  focus  to  give  them  a 
child-like  quality. 

The  booklet  jiresents  finding! 
from  a  1963  Time  Sub.scriber 
Study,  as  a  lioy  would  describ* 
his  dad.  For  instance:  Income 
(“I  think  he’s  rich”) ;  Educa¬ 
tion:  (“He  knows  about  every¬ 
thing”)  ;  Travel:  (“Last  year 
we  all  went  to  Europe.”); 
credit  cards:  (“My  daddy  just 
signs  for  things.”)  ;  Leisure 
activities:  (“We  have  company 
all  the  time.”).  The  crayoned 
captions,  of  course,  are  followed 
by  capsuled  reports  on  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Assets,  home  ownership, 
auto  ownership,  appliances  and 
participation  in  associations  is 
also  covered,  as  is  Time  l  eader¬ 
ship. 

It  suggests  a  variety  of  ways 
of  presenting  readership  data. 
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Ferguson  Estate  Left 
To  Wife,  Daughter 

Milwaukb 
Mrs.  J.  Donald  Ferguson  is 
the  principal  heir  to  the  estat! 
of  the  former  president  of  ths 
Journal  Company.  Mr.  Ferg^ 
son,  who  died  June  23,  left  hil 
estate  to  his  widow  and  hi* 
daughter,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Fergtf 
son  Vogel,  who  lives  in  HonB"j 
lulu.  Mr.  Ferguson  directed  thil 
the  estate  be  placed  in  truAiB 
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We 

challenge 

you  to  start  cutting 

your  composing  room  costs 

right  here! 


Dept.  TTS  28 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 

221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  i.,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I  accept  your  challenge.  Here’s  your  coupon.  Now,  tell  me  how  to  cut  my 
composing  room  costs. 

Publisher _ 

Paper _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


Right,  sir!  This  coupon  will  bring  you  facts  about  the  Fairchild  Teletypesetter® 
Cost  Reduction  System . . .  facts  you  can’t  afford  to  overlook  if  you're  in  business 
to  make  money.  Teletypesetter,  the  world’s  only  integrated  and  complete  system 
for  the  automatic  operation  of  linecasting  machines,  can  be  individually  tailored  to 
meet  your  typesetting  requirements  —  even  if  you’re  thinking  of  a  computer  installa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  benefits  that  are  part  of  each  TTS®  installation  are:  EXPERIENCE: 
TTS  production  records  and  performance  data  go  back  over  30  years  to  assure 
selection  of  the  right  components  for  you.  VALUE:  TTS  gives  you  more  type  in 
less  time  at  lower  cost.  COMPATIBILITY :  An  integrated  system  of  matched  com¬ 
ponents  is  specifically  designed  for  your  linecasting  operation.  FLEXIBILITY :  A 
complete  line  in  a  wide  variety  of  equipment.  You  buy  only  the  components  you 
actually  need,  when  and  as  you  need  them. 


Please  turn  the  page  for  another  side  of,  the  TTS  picture.  ^ 


Teletypesetter 


The  world’s  gi^  integrated 
and  complete  system  for  the 
automatic  operation 
of  linecasting  machines 


Light  Touch  "1000" 


Multiface  "1035 


Noncounting  (computer) 
Perforator 


Five  high  speed  tape  perforators  with  light-touch  key¬ 
boards  can  be  operated  at  up  to  1035  keystrokes  per  minute. 


,1  - ’  TOU-75-1 

(For  Intertype  Monarch) 

TTS  Operating  Units  are  available  for  all  makes  and  most  models  of  linecasting 
machines  on  the  market  today.  They  produce  type  at  the  top  rated  capacity  of 
the  linecasting  machines.  (Factory  tested  at  28  newspaper  lines  per  minute.) 


(For  Linotype  Elektron) 


loni  siBi  cnn]| 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 


Tape  Reperforator  Transmitter-DIttributor  Page  Printer 


More  matched  components.  Mix 
them  to  suit  your  needs  for  high 
speed,  low  cost  type  production. 


Selective  AilottefB 


Sleveii  Will  H(‘a<l 
IJ.  of  Texas  ('.uiiiicil 

Austin,  Texas 

William  P.  Steven,  Houston 
('Uronicle  editor,  will  l)ecome 
chairman  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Journalism  ad¬ 
visory  council  Sept.  1,  .succeed¬ 
ing  Kdward  H.  Harte,  Corpus 
('liristi  iUiller-Tim.es  publisher. 

Eipht  new  members  will  lK*pin 
three-year  terms  on  the  council: 
Jack  iiutler,  Fort  Worth  Stnr- 
Telefiram  editor ;  A.  Pat  Daniels, 
public  relations  and  director  for 
the  Greater  Houston  Convention 
and  Visitors  Council;  Ken  R. 
Harper  of  Houston,  Transcon¬ 
tinental  Gas  Tran.smission  Com¬ 
pany  jniblications  director;  Ben 
Z.  Kaplan  of  New  York  City, 
Louis  Feder  Company  president; 
Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  San  Ati- 
tonio  Express  and  Evening 
yjews  executiv'e  editor;  Jack 
Krueper,  Dallas  Morning  News 
manapinp  editor;  Felix  Mc- 
Knipht,  Dallas  Times  Herald 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
Harry  Provence  of  Waco,  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  editor-in-chief. 

The  council  is  devotinp  atten¬ 
tion  to  plans  for  a  series  of 
events  to  commemorate  the  bOtji 
anniversary  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  in  1964-65. 


SCHOLARLY  JOURNALISTS — Twenty-one  of  the  58  high  school  students  attending  the  News  Confere 
section  of  Indiana  University's  High  School  Journalism  Institute  are  on  scholarships  given  by  newspap 
radio  or  television  stations  in  their  hometowns.  Recipients  are,  from  left,  front  row — Diane  Marie  Ri 
South  Bend;  Susan  Kay  Freed,  Kokomo;  Vicki  Lind,  Brooklyn;  Susan  Showalter,  Columbus;  and  Linda 
Ade,  Lafayette;  middle  row— Richard  S.  Musser  Jr.,  Indianapolis;  Garry  Leo  Powell,  Salem;  Russell  L.  F 
enberger,  Indianapolis;  Tim  McGinn,  Indianapolis;  Michael  P.  Goldstein,  Fort  Wayne;  and  Mary  E 
Riddle,  Goshen;  and  back  row — Charles  Lambuth,  Beverly  Ann  Boyd,  James  Koenig,  and  Gary  L.  Olin, 
of  Indianapolis;  Michael  Lee  Bergman,  Plymouth;  Catherine  Spevacek,  Kokomo;  Jerry  Alexander,  Shelbyv 
Emily  J.  Graham,  Lafayette;  Brian  H.  Rodleder,  Elkhart;  and  Donald  J.  Carlton,  Lawrence. 


have  carried  the  recruitment  ads 
and  several  hundred  re])lies  have 
l)een  received  from  youngsters 
interested  in  a  journalism  edu¬ 
cation. 


J-Career  Ads 
Are  Available 


ing  in  an  effort  to  recruit  stu-  2  Career  Scholars  rested  for  trespassing.  He  was 

dents  into  college  journalism  ,  liooked,  fingerprinted  and  pho- 

programs.  Also  Civen  Jobs  tographed. 

The  ser\ices  will  provide  sub-  Peoria,  Ill.  Charges  were  dropped  after  a 

scribing  newspapers  with  a  se-  The  Peoria  Journal  Stan  has  Protest.  Harry  Press,  city  editor, 
ries  of  ad  layouts  and  illustra-  awarded  its  1964  Journalism  NCR,  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
tions  which  encourage  young  Career  Scholarships  to  Michael  Poster  was  on  assignment  and 
people  to  consider  journalism  as  Foster  and  Robert  Beutel.  The  inadvertently  entered  an 

a  career.  The  ads  also  will  be  grants  are  the  Journal  Star’s  ^Tca  barred  to  outsiders.  Mr. 
provided  to  non-subscribing  effort  to  ’’encourage  young  men  V^illiams  joined  the  NCR  last 
newspapers,  upon  request.  who  are  interested  in  preparing  y®8.r  as  the  city  s  first  metropoli- 

The  Stamps  Conhaim  series  for  the  challenging  and  reward-  tan  daily  Negro  reporter, 
includes  general  appeal  adver-  ing  career  of  a  newspaperman.”  Sandie  hJorth,  a  ^voman  re— 
tisements  pointing  up  a  variety  rrrnnt<i  iq  Porter,  also  was  barred  from 

of  opportunities  in  journalism  ,  .  ,  ^  i  the  hospital,  the  NCR  reported, 

and  related  fields.  One  of  the  ^  The  reporters  were  seeking  in- 

ads  is  aimed  at  women  who  plan  .  earner  oy  w  o  was  ®ta  y  formation  about  the  shooting  of 
to  attend  college.  a  3-year-old  boy  by  his  father. 


WFien  you  know  tliat  New 
London  Fiousehold  buying 
of  Furniture,  Household 
Goods  and  Appliances 
jumped  I2%  lest  year*... 
aren't  these  the  homes 
you'd  like  to  reach?  All 
you  need  is — 

•SM  '64  Survey 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

National  Representativur 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  OAVIN 
li  SINDING,  INC. 
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PIA>T  &  EljL'fPMENT 

Modern  Building 
Houses  Daily 

AFTER  50  YEARS  in  one  lo¬ 
cation,  the  Warrensbitrg  (Mo.) 
Daily  Star-Journal  has  moved 
to  a  modern,  air-conditioned 
building. 

The  hont  of  the  building  is 
Colonial  or  Williamsburg  style 
architecture.  Building  walls  and 
roof  are  pre-engineered  steel, 
with  exterior  walls  of  white. 

The  new  structure  contains 
6,200  .square  feet  of  space,  in¬ 
cluding  the  basement  newsprint 
storage  space.  All  the  plant  and 
offices  are  on  one  flot)r. 

Brick  work  is  in  pastels  and 
dark  pui'ples  to  give  the  effect 
of  old  style  in  keeping  with  the 
Colonial  design. 

The  newspaper’s  name  stands 
out  with  handmade  letters  of 
iron  painted  black  in  Old  Eng- 
list  pattern,  the  .same  as  the 
masthead  of  the  paper. 

Newsmen  handle  copy  through 
a  specially  constructed  window 
close  by  the  news  desks,  where 
printers  pick  it  up  by  taking  a 
few  steps.  Advertising  men  han¬ 
dle  their  copy  similarly,  through 
an  “ad  window”  where  a  mark¬ 
up  man  takes  over. 

Another  new  feature  is  the 
photoengraving  department  and 
a  darkroom.  The  stereotype 


New,  air-conditioned  home  of  the  Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Daily  Star-Journal. 


room  is  glass-enclosed. 

The  expansion,  according  to 
William  C.  Tucker,  publisher, 
“is  evidence  of  our  faith  in  the 
future  of  Warrensburg  and  the 
Johnson  County  area.” 

• 

Phila.  Daily  News 
In  Inquirer  Plant 

PHlL.\I)ELPniA 

Moving  day  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  S’eu'n  from  its  old 
(luarters  at  22nd  and  Arch  Sts. 
to  a  new  location  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  Building  went 
smoothly  over  the  July  Fourth 
wt*ekend. 

The  complete  facilities  of  the 
Daily  News  are  housed  separ¬ 
ately  from  the  Inquirer’s  on  one 


JOF!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIC  BIRTHDAY  ? 


A  ' 

Subscription 


E&PA 


0 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  ekadt  la 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6JS0  a  year,  U.  S.  aad  Caaada  all  athar  eauiUriat,  ilOM 


floor  of  the  building  at  400  N. 
Broad  St.  which  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions. 

The  printing  of  the  Daily 
News  is  done  on  the  Inquirer 
presses. 

With  the  move  the  News 
changed  format  from  five  to  six 
columns  in  width  for  news  con¬ 
tent  and  from  six  to  seven 
columns  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

One  big  advantage  of  the  move 
stressed  by  promotion  director 
Leonard  Bach  is  that  ROP 
color  ads  will  now  be  inter¬ 
changeable  for  both  newsi)apers. 


Multi-Linguist  Joins 
.4P  in  Hong  Kong 

John  Leonard  Cantwell,  new¬ 
est  memlK'r  of  the  As.sociated 
Press  staff  in  Hong  Konff, 
speaks  basic  Mandarin,  Canton¬ 
ese,  and  Thai,  and  is  studying 
Chinese. 

The  Australian  native,  26, 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  sub¬ 
editor  with  the  Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph  and  as  a  freelancer 
for  the  Sydney  Telegraph  and 
lianykok  World.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  was  chief  subedi¬ 
tor  for  the  Hony  Kony  Tiger 
Standard. 


NEWS  CENTER — Aerial  photo  shows  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News- 
WFAA  television  and  radio  plant.  The  News  building  is  at  right 
center;  WFAA  facilities  at  left  center;  at  upper  right  is  newsprint 
warehouse — latest  addition  to  $15,000,000  complex.  (Photo  by  James 
Birmingham) 
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Haif-Truths 
In  P.R.  Hit 
By  Editor 

Chicago 

Nicholas  R.  Shuman,  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  took  a  searching  look  at 
corporate  imblic  relations  dur¬ 
ing  a  course  conducted  by  the 
Publicity  Club  of  Chicago  and 
found  a  lot  of  things  wrong. 

Mr.  Shuman  drew  on  a  large 
store  of  “bad  e.xamples”  of  press 
releases  he  had  assembled  for 
his  talk  and  found  “far  too 
many  that  were  clearly  intended 
to  mislead,  to  conceal  or  to  de¬ 
ceive.” 

He  cited  examples: 

A  huge  company  put  out  its 
earnings  statement  for  1963 
showing  a  sharp  improvement 
over  1962.  Not  given  were  the 


“As  allies,  let’s  make  it  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrable  that  we’re  not 
in  business  to  seia-e  half-truths 
— or  even  lesser  fractions  of  an 
ideal.” 

Editors  to  Conduct 
Seminars  in  Africa 

Three  American  newsmen  left 
New  York  July  5  for  Africa  to 
conduct  two  seminars  for  Afri¬ 
can  press,  radio  and  informa¬ 
tion  personnel  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  African-American 
Institute. 

They  are  John  Strohmeyer, 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times;  Ernest  Dunbar, 
senior  editor  of  Look  magazine, 
and  Donald  H.  Webster,  assign¬ 
ment  editor  of  CBS-tv  News. 

The  workshops  are  in  Nair¬ 
obi,  Kenya,  in  July,  and  in 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  in  Au¬ 
gust.  They  are  financ^  by  a 
grant  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  bureau  of  educational 
and  cultural  affairs. 


rrU  Is  Involved 
In  Libel  Action 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  union  and  seven  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  l)een  named  in  two 
damage  suits  .seeking  $3,200,000 
for  alleged  libel,  slander  and 
malicious  prosecution. 

Plaintiffs  in  one  action,  filed  in 
the  Jackson  County  Circuit 
court,  are  James  L.  Pummill, 
Elmer  Unnih  and  the  Unruh- 
Pummill  Mailing  Service  Inc.,  of 
North  Kansas  City.  Their  suit 
seeks  $2,650,000  in  damages. 

Mr.  Pummill  alone  is  i)laintiff 
in  the  other  suit,  asking  $550,- 
000  in  damages. 

Both  were  brought  against  the 
ITU  through  the  seven  defend¬ 
ants:  William  Adams,  E.  J. 
Carney,  Ernest  F.  South,  War¬ 
ren  J.  Lemberger,  Howard  Davis 
and  Robert  Brown,  all  officers  or 
Iward  members  of  Mailers 


Union,  local  7,  and  members  of 
the  ITU,  and  Robert  F.  Ameln 
of  St.  Louis,  an  international 
representative  of  the  ITU. 

The  libel  suit  arose  from  a 
labor  dispute  between  the 
mailers  union  and  Unruh-Pum- 
mill  company.  A  contract  ex¬ 
pired  last  Sept.  30  and  union 
members  set  up  a  picket  line. 

The  petition  asks  damages  for 
allegedly  libelous  stories  in  the 
ITU  Review,  a  union  publica¬ 
tion. 

Malicious  prosecution  of  Pum¬ 
mill,  as  charged  in  the  petition, 
refers  to  an  incident  February 
25  in  which  a  picket,  Claude  A. 
Bowers,  66,  told  police  he  was 
struck  by  a  car  driven  by  Pum¬ 
mill  in  the  company  driveway. 
On  the  basis  of  this  complaint, 
Pummill  was  charged  with  as- 
.sault  with  intent  to  kill. 

The  charge  was  dismissed 
March  27  by  Magistrate  C.  Pat¬ 
rick  Bills  on  the  ground  the 
prosecution  failed  to  make  a 
case. 


figures  for  the  final  (juarter.  Mr. 
Shuman’s  staff  in  checking 
found  that  in  the  final  quarter 
the  company’s  profits  suffered 
a  sharp  .setback,  “boding  ill  for 
the  stockholder  at  least  in  the 
quarter  to  come  and  j)ossibly 
longer.” 

“This  release  broke  no  laws,” 
Mr.  Shuman  observ’ed,  “but 
manifestly  it  concealed  facts 
important  to  the  investor.  It 
was  a  half-truth  and  thus — I 
think — unethical.” 

Unbalanced  Presentation 

A  manufacturing  company  of 
national  repute  put  out  a  state¬ 
ment  on  a  publicity  release  wire 
that  was  2’^  feet  long.  The  first 
two  feet  went  into  great  detail 
about  a  minor  acquisition.  The 
last  three  i)aragraphs  revealed 
a  severe  decline  in  company 
earnings.  “Unbalanced  presen¬ 
tation,”  Mr.  Shuman  said,  “in¬ 
tended  to  deceive.” 

A  big  utility  issued  a  release 
which  was  “truly  an  exercise  in 
rhetorical  convolution,”  in  Mr. 
Shuman’s  opinion.  “To  those 
who  took  the  time  to  figure  it 
out,”  he  said,  “revenues  and 
earnings  were  way  up,  but  the 
first  paragraph  tried  to  make 
it  look  like  a  sad  year  on  a 
phony  per  share  basis.  Decep¬ 
tive.  Unethical.”  He  continued: 

Suspicions  About  Many 

“Such  examples  are  common 
enough  to  raise  serious  doubts 
about  more  than  just  a  few 
charlatans  in  the  business,  as 
it’s  often  put.  They  are  common 
enough  to  raise  suspicions  about 
the  many. 

“It’s  a  pious  cliche  to  say  that 
we  (newspapermen  and  p.r.  peo¬ 
ple)  are  in  business  to  serve  the 
truth.  But  is  this  a  fact? 


With  this  miraculous  machine  and  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  modification  system  you  can  condense, 
expand,  backslant  or  italicize  to  varyingdegrees. 
2800  variations  in  sizes,  slants  or  proportions 
are  possible  from  a  single  film  font  that  costs 
only  $15.00.  There  are  over  500  film  fonts  of 
the  latest  type  and  lettering  styles  to  choose 
from.  Developing  is  visible  and  instantaneous 
within  the  machine.  It  produces  sharp,  camera- 
ready  type  to  size,  without'  the  need  of  stats 
or  photocopies.  Free  installation  and  thorough 
training  is  given  to  any  member  of  your  staff 
_  when  you  lease  or  buy 
E  •  T  «:iw  .  a  Photo  Typositor. 
E - 


AH  the  typography  in  this 
advertisement  (other  than 
the  body  type)  was  set  on 
the  Photo  Typositor. 


OR  VICE  VERSA 


SIZES,  5Z>«/V75 
&  PROPORTIONS 
FROM  A  SINGLE 
RLM  ALPHABET 
THAT  COSTS  ONIYMS 


WRITE  TODAY!  FOR 
FREE  BROCHURE... 
and  lettering  samples. 


Typography  At  Your  Fingertips 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  International  Sales  Division 

305  E.  46TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y.  e  FACTORY:  No.  MIAMI  61.  FLORIDA 


50  mlet,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 
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FAIRCHILD 

new  s 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  has  srhed-  ■ 
uled  its  annual  Fact  Book  issue  for 
publication  on  July  24.  This  is  the 
statistical  edition  of  the  magazine 
published  each  year  which  combines 
the  results  of  the  annual  business 
survey  of  the  National  Assn,  of  Re¬ 
tail  Clothiers  &  Furnishers  with 
MEN’S  wear’s  Annual  .‘'urvey  of  , 
Operating  Experiences  of  Men’s  | 
Wear  Stores.  I 


The  Russian  fur  auctions  in  Lenin¬ 
grad.  starting  July  23.  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
by  Dean  Pritchard,  Fairchild’s 
Scandinavian  bureau  chief  with 
headquarters  in  (^>penliagen.  While 
in  Russia,  Mr.  Pritchard  will  report  ! 
on  developments  in  that  countr>-  for  i 
the  various  Fairchild  papers.  j 


Fairchild  News  Ser\’ice,  in  gathering  | 
news  for  the  company’s  nine  publica-  j 
tions,  receives  and  transmits  more  | 
than  200.000  stories  and  messages  or  ! 
approximately  300  million  words  a  ^ 
year.  To  handle  this  huge  load  of  1 
copy,  Fairchild  employs  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  transmission  media.  In  the 
communication  systems  are  private  j 
line  teletype  circuits,  consisting  of  I 
seven  circuits  using  6.000  miles  of  I 
wire  reaching  19  cities  (each  circuit  ] 
carries  from  two  to  seven  cities,  de¬ 
pending  on  location  and  volume  of  ; 
traffic) ;  Telex,  connecting  New  York 
with  an  additional  seven  cities;  j 
Teletypewriter  Exchange  Service 
(TWX) ;  Western  Union  Tie-Lines;  I 
(liable  Tie-Lines;  Dictaphone-Tele-  I 
phone  Service;  private  line  facsimile  I 
circuit  to  Chicago.  I 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS  set  another  ad¬ 
vertising  record  in  the  first  half  of  i 
this  year.  The  advertising  dollar  vol-  i 
ume  for  the  January-through-June 
period  was  the  highest,  compared  ' 
with  any  similar  period,  in  the  his-  i 
tory  of  the  paper. 


C  W.  “Bill”  Bailey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
area.  Mr.  Bailey  is  also  associated 
with  the  Arizona  Republic. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

1  Easf  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


hMUkun  at 

Dan,  Nawf  llacord.  Woman't  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Fumitlilagi  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkal  Nawt,  Drug  Nawi  Waakly, 
Maa'i  Waar  Elactronic  Nawi,  loekt, 
Matalwarking  Nawr,  Diracteriat. 


Detroit  News  .Announces 
Executive  Appointments 

Detroit 

Two  executive  appointments 
have  been  announced  by  the 
Detroit  News.  Frank  N.  Mosher, 
for  four  and  one-half  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  News,  will 
become  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper’s  commercial  marine 
terminal  division  and  James  T. 
Dorris  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 

The  appointments,  both  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  are  announced  by 
Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager, 

Mr.  Mosher  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  News  in 
1933.  He  serv’ed  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  general  business  de¬ 
partments  before  being  promoted 
to  assistant  business  manager  in 
1952  and  to  business  manager  in 
1960. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr, 
Mosher  will  manage  the  news¬ 
paper’s  marine  terminal  divi¬ 
sion,  which  handles  water  and 
rail  newsprint  shipments  for  the 
News  and  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dorris  joined  the  News  as 
its  labor  relations  counsel  in 
1956.  He  was  named  director  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations  in 
1958;  was  promoted  to  assistant 
business  manager  in  1961  and 
to  associate  business  manager 
in  1962. 

Mr.  Dorris  was  on  the  labor 
relations  staff  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  before  coming  to  the  News. 
Previously,  he  had  been  with 
Standard  Oil  of  California. 

*  *  * 

David  H.  Durbin,  a  former 
state  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen-Journal  —  named 
assistant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  « 

PoRTiat  L.  Crisp  —  from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Floyd  F,  Handley,  now 
executive  news  editor. 


personal 


James  Lathrop 


City  Editor  Named 
Editorial  Writer 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

C.  L.  (Lynn)  Young,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Great  Falls  Trib¬ 
une  since  January,  1946,  has 
retired,  and  William  D.  (Scotty) 
James,  Tribune  &  Leader  city 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
vacancy. 

Robert  P.  Lathrop,  newsman 
for  the  Tribune  &  Leader  since 
1937,  is  now  city  editor. 

Mr.  Young,  a  native  of  Kans¬ 
as  and  graduate  of  Kansas  Uni- 
v'ersity,  came  to  Montana  in  1926 
after  working  on  newspapers  in 
Kansas  and  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  James  joined  the  Tribune 
news  staff  in  1947  after  having 
worked  on  newspapers  in 
Helena,  Minot,  N.  D.;  Lewis- 
town,  Mont.,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  native  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Mr.  Lathrop  has  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  Montana. 

*  4c  # 

Floyd  Dozier,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  pressman — a  40- 
year  pin  by  the  International 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants  Un¬ 
ion. 

«  «  « 


Safety  Council  Names 
Carroll  President 

Chicago 

John  W.  Carroll,  publisher  of 
the  Pickwick  Newspapers,  Park 
Ridge,  Ill.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Neighborhood  Newspaper 
Safety  Council  at  a  meeting  of 
publishers  and  editors  of  Chi¬ 
cago  community  and  suburban 
newspapers. 

The  council  discussed  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  for  educat¬ 
ing  motorists  to  observe  both 
minimum  and  maximum  ex¬ 
pressway  speed  limits.  .A  three- 
man  study  committee  includes 
Vernon  E.  Meidell,  Star  Publi¬ 
cations,  Chicago  Heights:  Hu¬ 
bert  F.  Messe,  Leader  Papers, 
and  Claude  E.  Walker  Sr., 
Forest  Park  Review. 

*  *  * 

Jeffrey  A.  Osoff  —  from 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  .staff  to 
director  of  the  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity  News  Bureau. 

«  ♦  # 

William  V.  Joy — named  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel.  Mrs.  Vera 
Joy  Perrine,  publisher  .since  the 
death  of  her  father,  Verne  Joy, 
in  April,  is  now  president  of  Joy 
Publishing  Co.  J.  J,  Fetgatter. 
business  manager — also  named 
treasurer. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

WiLUAM  Wingfield,  staff 
writer  for  the  Saw  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune  —  an 
award  from  the  California  As¬ 
sociation  for  Mental  Health  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  a  counsel¬ 
ing  agency. 


f 


k 

t 


Archie  Makay — from  WSFA- 
;v  news  staff,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
■jo  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
>nereial  Appeal. 


Mason  White  —  from  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  to  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Pkayune. 


J.  Bascom  St.  John,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  —  appointed  to  the  policy 
and  development  council  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


Lawrence  W.  Gannon  —  to 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  media  repre¬ 
sentative. 


Walter  O’Hburn  —  from 
managing  editor  to  executive 


editor  of  the  Montreal  Star. 


Gus  Hall,  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  Bristol  Newspapers  —  to 
publicity  director  of  the  Middle 
Tennessee  State  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Association. 
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BUSINESS  MGR.  of  the  lth«M 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Journal  is  the  ntw 
assignment  for  James  S.  Grahim 
(above)  in  the  Gannett  orqaniii- 
tion.  He  has  been  on  the  sal** 
staff  of  Gannett  Advertising  Salas 
Inc.  in  Chicago  and  earlier  he  w** 
an  ad  salesman  and  promotiM 
manager  for  the  Danville 
Commercial-News. 
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Biisiness-aiid'Labor 
Editor  Is  Honored 

Austin  H.  Perlow,  business 
and  labor  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Pre9s,  was  presented  with 
the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews’  Community 
Service  Citation  in  recojrnition 
of  his  “injrenuity  in  devising  the 
Tri-County  Lonff  Island  Labor- 
Management  Institute.” 

The  institute,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Press,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper,  in  cooperation  with 
NCCJ,  is  a  continuing  forum 
for  labor,  management  and  the 
community. 

A  dinner  in  Mr.  Perlow’s 
honor  was  attended  by  more 
than  300  persons. 

Jay  Kramer,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  impartial  chairman 
of  the  institute,  said  of  Mr. 
Perlow: 

“I  don’t  know  of  another  news¬ 
paper  with  a  business-and-labor 
editor.  I  think  his  responsibility 
is  so  great  I  can  only  say  he 
represents  the  conjunctive  in 
this  community.” 


TEACHER — Daryle  Foldmeir,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  conducts  a  "Newspapers 
in  the  Classroom"  workshop  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
He  stressed  responsibility  in  the 
gathering  and  selection  of  news. 


George  D.  Taylor  Jr.  —  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  AP  bureau  to 
New  York.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Kenneth  A.  Ringle. 


Harry  E.  Leonard  Jr.  —  to 
reporter  for  the  Wuterbury 
(Conn.)  American;  Lois  True- 
love,  society  department  writer 
for  the  American  —  resigned. 
College  students  as  summer 
trainees  on  the  American  and 
the  Republican  are:  Karen 
Kunde,  Lester  Holcomb,  Rich¬ 
ard  Kaukas  and  Martha  Mor- 

AGHAN. 


Ed  Riley,  formerly  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News 
—  to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  staff.  Jack 
KNEXiCE  —  from  the  News  and 
Observer,  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Pkayune. 


men's  (a  bronze  plaque  and  $5(W)  for  Paul  D.  Page  —  to  retail  ad- 
his  stories  on  the  assassination  vertising  manager  of  the  Brcul- 
of  President  Kennedy  and  civil  enton  (Fla.)  Herald;  W.  E. 
struggles  in  the  South.  page  III  —  to  national  adver- 
,  ^ '  ♦  *  *  tising  director. 

^  R.  J.  Foight  —  from  news  *  *  ♦ 

editor  Manville  (N  J  )  News.  Donate  $10,000 
to  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune,  re-  s 

placing  Max  Baird  —  now  Sun-  Durango,  Colo 

city  day  editor  of  the  Tribune.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballan 

lecial  ♦  ♦  *  jj.  ^  publishers  of  the  Dur 

rings  Don  McCardle  —  from  Glov-  ango  Herald,  have  given  $10, 

,  sue-  ersville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Herald,  000  to  enable  Fort  Lewis  Col 
■JSON,  to  political  reporter,  Dover  Dela-  lege  to  open  a  center  of  South 
■from  tcorc  State  News.  west  studies  next  September. 


Editor  for  Utility 

Plainfield,  Ind. 

Robert  T.  Wall,  33,  former 
newspaper  and  industrial  public 
relations  man,  has  joined  Public 
Service  Company  of  Indiana  as 
news  editor.  A  1959  graduate  of 
Indiana  University,  Mr.  Wall 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
Journalism-Science.  He  worked 
as  a  reporter  with  the  Decatur 
(Ind.)  Daily  Democrat,  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette, 
Allen  County  (Ind.)  Times, 
Mishawaka  Times,  and  Kokomo 
Tribune. 


An  Hilarious  Addition 
To  Your  Television  Page! 


Wayne  A.  Clark  —  from  the 
suburban  section  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  assistant 
public  affairs  officer.  University 
of  California  at  Irvine. 


Henry  ScarpelWs 

TV  TEE-HEES 


Walter  Snow,  political  col¬ 
umnist — also  made  city  editor  of 
the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle.  Mary  Vanderman — 
from  women’s  editor  to  assistant 
city  editor  and  education  editor; 

George  Gambino — from  photo¬ 
reporter  to  nightside  city  desk; 

Joy  Gallagher,  formerly 

women’s  editor  of  the  Savannah  „  , 

(Ga.)  News-Press  —  women’s 

.  --  Carolina — to  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

Jtor;  Jerry  Nault  -  area  for  the  summer.  Also 

tor;  Jim  Knowles  sports  working  on  the  Times  this  sum- 
®<htor,  s  u  c  c  e  e  d  i  n  g  Richard  mer  are  Jeff  Dick  and  Ann 
Beluivance,  resigned.  McAdams. 
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Kays  Gary,  columnist  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  — 
an  honorary  doctorate  degree 
from  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univer¬ 
sity,  Charlotte. 


.  .  .  is  a  wonderfully  gentle  spoof  of  the 
television  industry  .  .  .  has  terrific  reader 
identification  ...  is  a  full  situation  comedy 
captured  in  a  tiny,  space-saving  1-column, 
released  for  6  times  daily,  and  2-column 
format  for  Sunday,  all  completely  matted. 

IFire  or  write  for  rates. 
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Stories  Dated  1981 
Are  Already  History 

By  William  E.  Manon 


Boston 

Headlines  that  came  true, 
even  though  written  scores  of 
years  before  the  events  actually 
happened.  Fantasy?  No,  fact. 

That’s  the  story  of  a  special 
edition  which  the  Boston  Globe 
published  on  the  morning  of 
Jan.  1,  1881.  Readers  who 

opened  the  pages  of  infant,  but 
fast-grow’ing  paper,  on  that 
morning  probably  were  mysti¬ 
fied  by  a  headline  which  re¬ 
counted  “Mid-Air  Collision  Over 
Newfoundland.” 

No  wonder  the  story  cause<l 
consternation  among  the  Globe 
subscribers  —  the  fictional  ac¬ 
count  was  printed  in  the  Globe 
22  years  before  the  Wright 
Brothers  made  the  first  flight 
of  a  piloted,  pow’er-driven,  heav'- 
ier-than-air  machine  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina. 

That  story,  and  others  which 
strangely  predicted  inventions 
that  would  not  come  for  many 
years,  w’as  contained  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition,  which  even  though 
it  had  an  advertising  gimmick. 


attracted  nation-wide  attention 
in  the  publishing  industiy  and 
today  has  liecome  a  collector’s 
item. 

’Mici-Air  CoIIimoii' 

Readers  of  the  Globe  that 
morning  in  1881  saw  all  stories 
dated  and  probably  be¬ 

lieved  that  a  typographical  error 
had  been  made.  They  read 
stories  that  coveied  a  variety 
of  fields  —  science,  economics, 
engineering,  aviation  (w  h  i  c  h 
was  hardly  more  than  a  dream 
at  the  time),  politics,  religion 
and  others. 

Featur«*d  on  the  first  page 
was  a  headline  “Mid-Air  Colli¬ 
sion  Over  Newfoundland”  and 
it  describe<l  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  how  two  aircraft  which  were 
traveling  in  opposite  directions, 
crashed  headon  over  the  stormy 
North  Atlantic. 

The  crash,  the  Globe  story  said, 
hurled  passengers  and  their 
baggage  into  the  sea  and  it  told 
of  rescues  of  the  victims  after 
parachutes  dropped  them  to  the 


.surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  Globe  writer  called  the 
Jules  Verne-type  aircraft  "cars” 
and  named  the  two  ships  “Mes¬ 
senger  Bird”  and  “The  Duke  of 
Wellington.”  They  were  travel¬ 
ing  between  London  and  Bo.ston. 

The  Globe  fiction  writer  re¬ 
lated  that  “impure  zinc”  in  the 
batteries  caused  engine  failure, 
sending  one  ship  off  course  and 
causing  it  to  slam  into  the  other. 

Fantastic  reading,  indeed,  es¬ 
pecially  when  one  realizes  that 
an  airplane  at  the  time  had  not 
yet  l)een  flown. 

As  the  Globe  subscribers  read 
on  they  found  themselves  en¬ 
grossed  in  one  of  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  journeys  into  Actional 
journalism  ever  conceived. 

Circulation  Booster 

The  Globe’s  historian,  Willard 
DeLue,  explains  how  the  re¬ 
markable  issue  of  the  paper 
came  about.  The  newspaper,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Gen.  Chas.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  March  4,  1872,  was  beset 
by  terrific  competition  for  cir¬ 
culation  and  he  sought  means 
to  have  his  paper  talked  about. 

Consequently,  readers  were 
often  regaled  with  stories  that 
strayed  more  than  a  little  off  the 
path  of  fact. 

Taylor  often  placed  advertise¬ 
ments  in  trade  publications,  so¬ 
liciting  ideas  for  promotion  and 
paid  good  sums  for  suggestions 
that  helped  promote  the  19th 
century  newspaper. 

As  a  i-esult  the  fictional  hap¬ 
penings,  which  sometimes  mysti¬ 
fied  and  alw'ays  amused  Taylor’s 
readers,  finally  built  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  readership. 

The  identity  of  the  person  who 
dreamed  up  the  fictional  issue  of 
1881.  with  its  stories  dated  1981, 
has  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  the 
past. 

Linked  to  Ad 

.At  any  rate,  the  idea  was 
linked  with  an  advertising  idea 
involving  a  product  known  as 
“St.  Jacob’s  Oil,”  and  sprinkled 
throughout  the  stories  w’as  men¬ 
tion  of  that  “wondrous”  con¬ 
coction.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
.something  that  would  cure 
“rheumatism  of  every  type  and 
any  kind”  and  was  produced  by 
A.  Vogeler  &  Co.  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

The  Globe  printed  a  story  that 
day  of  how’  “30,000  Har\'ard 
Students  Spent  Two  Weeks  in 
Egypt,”  saying  their  passage 
was  “by  air  in  ships.”  This 
story,  to  repeat,  w’as  printed  a 
great  many  years  before  mass 
flights  in  air  transports  became 
a  reality. 

Another  story  told  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  “Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem” — .  This  w'as  77  years 
before  the  state  of  Israel  w'as 
created  by  the  United  Nations. 


Locally,  the  Globe  writers  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  tunnel  being  built 
beneath  Boston  harbor  at  a  time 
when  the  only  means  of  cross¬ 
ing  was  by  slow  ferries.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  the  20th  century  to 
produce  Boston’s  great  Sumner 
and  Callahan  tunnels. 

At  another  look  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  Globe  writers  predicted 
that  railroads  would  in  time  be 
abandoned  as  a  means  of  pas¬ 
senger  transportation,  a  start¬ 
ling  revelation  today  when  New 
ETngland  railroads  have  peti¬ 
tioned  for  the  right  to  abandon 
all  passenger  traffic. 

The  special  edition  al.so  re¬ 
counted  in  detail  how  the  na¬ 
tions  of  North  and  South  .Amer¬ 
ica  would  become  a  single  en¬ 
tity.  Witness  today  how  this 
has  practically  become  achieved 
by  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States. 

Those  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Globe’s  special  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  venture  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely,  Historian  DeLue  shows. 
The  paper  that  day  told  readers 
that  special  copies  of  the  strange 
edition  could  be  had  for  three 
pennies  each,  by  writing  to  the 
Vogeler  Company,  in  an  effort 
to  prove  to  the  advertiser  the 
pulling  power  of  the  young 
Globe. 

As  a  result  more  than  1,000,- 
000  persons  sent  three  cenit 
earh  for  copies. 

The  journalistic  stunt  cap¬ 
tured  the  imagination  of  editors 
across  the  country  and  editorial 
praise  was  so  profuse  that  the 
Globe  immediately  saw  its  cir 
culation  boom  into  what  soon 
became  the  highest  circulation 
any  New  England  newspaper 
had  ever  enjoyed. 

• 

Stauffer’s  Station 
Swap  OflFer  Is  Vetoed 

Topeka.  Kas. 

The  State  Board  of  Regent' 
has  vetoed  a  plan  which  would 
give  Stauffer  Publications  full 
use  of  a  radio  frequency  now 
shared  with  the  Kansas  State 
University  station. 

Oscar  Stauffer,  president  of 
Stauffer  Publications,  which » 
operates  WIBW  and  WIBW-tv,  i 
proposed  to  spend  approximately 
$250,000  to  acquire  KFRM  ati 
Concordia  and  make  it  available  i 
to  the  University  if  KSAC  would 
give  up  its  wave  length  to 
WIBW, 

A  report  unfavorable  to  the 
swap  was  made  by  a  committee  i 
of  regents  headed  by  Clyde  M 
Reed  of  Parsons.  It  expressed  i 
doubt  that  the  regents  had 
authority  to  barter  state  prop: 
erty  and  also  suggested  that  theL 
Stauffer  arrangement  woulcg 
eliminate  commercial  compel 
tion. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Moid 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  AS  FINE  AS  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  79  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  94  SEPARATE  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  IN  60  BASIC  TYPES, 

WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  VARIATIONS 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 

Mergenthaler 
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too  loose!  too  tight!  just  right! 


(WITH  HOE  REEL,  TENSION  AND  PASTER) 
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Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation,  this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster— now  in  h  h 
use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation— is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  builds 

a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  R.  Hoe  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y.*  |  H  Hh 
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Whitney  Young 

(Conihmed  from  />«//<•  lo) 


one  pick  up  the  phone  to  find  out 
that  this  man  has  no  hacking, 
no  menihers,  no  money  and  no 
power? 

“The  World’s  Fair  stall-ins 
were  the  same  type  of  had 
reporting.  Responsible  leaders  in 
Philailelphia,  Cincinnati  or  Bos¬ 
ton  could  have  told  any  reporter 
who  asked  that  they  were  not 
goinp  to  send  in  cars  to  have 
them  impounded  on  the  Lonn 
Island  Expressway.  Anyone  who 
checked  could  have  found  out 
that  the  stall-in  people  had  poor 
organization,  no  money.  All  the 
national  Negro  organizations 
were  opposed  to  it. 

“Something  happens  in  civil 
rights  and  the  newspapers  call 
up  outstanding  personalities  like 
James  Baldwin  or  Louis  Lomax 
or  Willie  .Mays  and  ask  what 
they  think.  Baldwin  and  Lomax 
are  e.xcellent  writers  hut  they 
are  responsible  to  nobody  but 
themselves.  They  are  responsible 
to  no  organization  so  they  can 
make  statements  that  get  front 
page  space. 

“I  don’t  question  the  integrity 
of  their  .statements.  But  do 
newspapers  call  Frank  Sinatra 
to  comment  on  foreign  policy? 
Or  John  O’Hara  to  comment  on 
wheat  to  Russia?  The  racial 
situation  is  complex  and  it  takes 
organization,  know-how  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it.  Lomax  can  .say  what 
he  wants.  I  have  to  speak  for  the 
Urban  League,  its  thousands  of 
members  and  its  54-year-tradi¬ 
tion. 

“The  press  gives  somelrody 
such  as  Malcolm  X  a  chance  to 
air  his  views.  Then  when  he 
does,  they  rush  in  panicky  and 
report  them.” 

.4rc  yoti  siiy nesting  that  the 
press  ignore  someone  such  as 
MaJcolm  X? 

“No.  But  I  expect  the  press  to 
report  him  objectively.  When 
Malcolm  X  draws  a  crowd  in 
Harlem,  not  10  in  1,000  w’ould 
follow  him  to  a  separate  state  or 
to  Africa.  Let  the  press  find  out 
who  in  the  crowd  would  follow 
him.  Let  the  press  report  Mal¬ 
colm  X  in  a  more  subjective 
way  instead  of  just  saying  he’s 
out  to  start  rifle  clubs.  Let  the 
press  find  out  how  many  would 
follow  him,  where  he  gets  his 
money,  whether  he’s  a  con  man 
or  not,  who  is  behind  him. 

“Let  the  press  put  him  in 
proper  context  and  cover  him 
just  as  they  do  James  Hoffa.” 

Mr.  Young  named  the  United 
Council  on  Civil  Rights  as  an 
example  of  responsible  Negro 
leadership.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  seven  leading  Negro 
Civil  Rights  organizations  — 


Wilkins  (NAACP),  King 
(SCLC),  Foreman  (SNCC), 
Farmer  (CORE),  .Mr.  Young, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Height,  National 
Council  on  Negro  Women,  and 
Jack  Gr(‘enberg,  head  of  the 
N.4.4CP  Legal  Uefen.se  Fund. 
The.se  leaders  meet  regularly  to 
dt*cide  what  collective  action 
they  will  take  on  civil  right.s. 

But  hasn’t  the  press  covered 
these  meetings? 

“They  know  about  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  when  we  hold  them. 
We’ve  been  written  up.  But  they 
don’t  .seek  us  out  when  .some¬ 
thing  like  the  Chri.stmas  boycott 
idea  pojjs  up.  Baldwin,  Lomax, 
Rej).  Adam  Clayton  Powel 
pushed  it.  Our  United  Council 
rejected  it  be<‘au.se  a  boycott 
would  hurt  a  lot  of  .small  retail¬ 
ers  who  employ  Negroes.  .4s 
with  the  stall-ins,  we  felt  the 
Christmas  boycott  would  be  al¬ 
most  useless  —  any  demon.stra- 
tion  is  usele.ss  when  it’s  not 
focused,  not  sjjecific. 

“This  was  another  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  press  to  project 
responsible  Negro  leadership, 
the  kind  of  leadership  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  March  on  Washington 
last  year.  After  that  march,  we 
suggested  that  Negroes  keej) 
marching  to  libraries,  adult  edu¬ 
cation  centers,  retraining  cen¬ 
ters,  PTA  mc'etings,  if  they 
wanted  to  put  meaning  into  the 
March  on  W’ashington.  It  was 
almost  a  year  before  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  picked  up  this  jilea.” 

Blit  adult  education,  job  re¬ 
training,  they  don’t  present  as 
dramatic  a  story  to  reporters  as 
Malcolm  X  or  the  stall-in,  do 
they? 

“To  a  good  reporter,  job  re¬ 
training  is  dramatic.  Otherwise, 
he’s  lazy,  has  no  creativity, 
no  imagination,”  Mr.  Young 
countered. 

“VV’hen  the  Urban  League 
takes  40  girls  alwut  to  become 
domestic  workers  and  retrains 
them  so  that  30  of  the  40  are 
now  working  with  major  cor¬ 
porations,  that’s  dramatic,  isn’t 
it?  The  Slew  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  showed  how  a  beautiful  piece 
could  be  done  on  this  subject. 

“The  press  should  be  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  of  this  positive 
aspect  of  civil  rights.” 

American  Tradition 

Mr.  Young  lit  another  ciga¬ 
rette.  “The  press  has  failed  to 
tell  its  readers  that  what  the 
Negro  is  doing  is  nothing  more 
than  what  Americans  have  lieen 
doing  since  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  the  Woman  Suffragists 
right  up  through  the  lalror 
movement. 

“But  let  a  Jesse  Gray  show  up 
overnight  and  create  a  rent 
strike  and  it  gets  top  play.” 

Doesn’t  it  desert'e  top  press 
play? 


“.411  I’m  asking  is  for  a  little  1 

more  balance  in  newspai)ers.  For  S0K 

somel)ody  to  pick  up  a  i)hone 

and  talk  to  more  resimnsible  A  T  irTVl*!  ¥T 

.sources.  In  these  critical  times,  xmO-O  UD 

the  press  cannot  afford  to  give  ^  A 

incorrect  information.  Reporters  T 

have  to  look  beneath  the  head-  l.jd¥U.I¥  LC 

lines,  to  the  jierson  who  can  * 

deliver  the  corrwt  story.”  Mll.Kti  .i,  Conn. 

What  about  the  positive  side  “Brighten  Dad’s  Da\  With  a 
of  civil  rights  press  coverage?  Gift  of  Light.” 

Do  you  think  there  is  one?  Ordinarily,  there  aren’t  many 

“Sure,”  Mr.  Young  .said,  families  who  would  lliink  of 
“Many  newspapers  have  helped  giv'ing  the  master  of  the  house 
gain  public  acce])tance  on  civil  lamj)  for  Fathers  Day. 

rights  laws  in  not  only  school  They  did  in  this  Connecticut 

de.segregation  but  in  other  areas  town,  however,  thank.-^  to  the 
such  as  fair  housing  and  em-  Shemitz  Lighting  ( ompany, 
ployment.  Dejdh  reimrting  in  specialists  who  depend  on  news- 
this  area  has  been  outstanding,  papers  for  sales.  Once  a  week 
“These  laws  got  good  local  display  ads  are  run  in  the 
sui)i)ort  from  newspapers.  News-  Bridgeport  Post  and  Aeir  Haven 
])a))ers  made  segregation  some-  Bcgistcr, 

thing  undesirable.  In  many  Those  who  viewed  the  3-col- 
areas,  it  became  unfashionable  wide,  lOO-line  ad  thought 

to  discriminate  openly.  Last  ‘‘  good  idea  and  traffic 

Summer,  the  Chicago  Daily  volume  at  the  3-year-old 

Xews  did  a  .series  on  civil  rights  shop  on  the  Bo.ston  Post  Road 
that  ran  an  entire  month.  It  was  substantially. 

Shemitz.  with  a  trading  area 

“Because  of  newsj.apers,  many  a  '•O-mile  radius  north  of  New 
peo,,le  no  longer  feel  free  to  York  and  west  to  HtjUford 

articulate  primitive  prejudices,  serves  a  primal  il>  middle  and 
So  .some  of  these  same  people  nicome  group, 

form  a  new  rationale,  a  more  They’re  competitive  hut  not 
polite  one  and  the  word  ‘nigger’  discounters,  they  stress,  and 
no  longer  is  the  thing  to  say  there  are  no  claims  of  “below 
unless  these  .same  peo])le  get  cost”  or  other  razzle-dazzle  in 
delayed  on  the  Triborough  their  bright,  clean  copy. 
Bridge  bv  a  civil  rights  demon-  ure  jirepared  by  Deg 

stration  Powers,  the  lamp  firm’s  account 

“I  think  the  challenge  to  new.s-  executive  and  partnei  in  Pow- 
papers  now  is  to  make  sure  and  (JBrien  advertising 

people  don’t  accomplish  their  Branford,  near  New 

old  segregationist  objectives  i  -u 

with  new,  more  .subtle  .schemes,  ,  ^hen  you  have  something 
ones  that  involve  property,  «  uevv^spaners  do  your 

.standards  of  education,  a  new  best  .selling  job,  Shemitz  states. 

1  ,  u  '  1 1  t  I  We  feature  soft  sell  ropy  and 

vocabulary  such  as  nvtuhbornood  ^  *  ii 

,  ,  •  .  attractive  original  art  to  tell 

sc/rn)  runup  .  ,,  our  story.  We  advertise  at  least 

“This  IS  the  real  challenge  to  ^  ,, 

newspapers,  to  all  media— make  ,,.„,„en’s  pages,  the  best  media 
It  as  much  a  status  symlml  to 

have  diversity  as  it  once  was  to  backbone  of  the  spe- 

have  sameness.  Make  the  norm  j,y,Qp  »> 

inclusiveness  instead  of  exclu-  ‘  "  ‘  , 

siveness.  Make  people  see  that  ^  o  i  i 

their  own  self-interests  will  be  Daily  Reporter  Sold 
served  by  integration.  Assure  To  J.  J.  Walerburv 
the  insecure,  frightened,  unso-  '  ,,,  y 

phisticated  who  .surround  them-  ,  ’  j  '  ' 

1  ...  -u  1-  Sale  of  the  Wellsvdie  Daily 

.selves  with  sameness  that  diver-  „  .  .  t  u  t  *  u 

_ _ Reporter  to  John  J.  Materburj 

Li  announced  by  E.  Willard 

“The  real  challenge  to  the  Barnes,  president  and  publisher 
press  IS  to  create  the  kind  of  yy^^  84-year-old  evening  news- 
climate  where  people  will  have 

to  apologize  for  anything  that  ^he  Reporter,  which  has  a 
IS  a  l-white,  except  their  own  circulation  of  about  4,600.  was 
families,  as  a  sign  of  insecurity.  founded  by  Mr.  Barnes’  grand- 
•  father,  Enos  W.  Barnes,  and 

.4<lverli8inK  Awanl  the  family  ever 

^  since. 

San  Mateo,  Calif.  Mr.  Waterbury  has  been  gen- 
The  Times  advertising  depart-  eral  manager  of  the  daily  for 
ment  has  received  the  California  the  last  year.  Mr.  Barnes  will 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  continue  as  a  director  of  the 
tives’  Association  sweepstakes  Reporter  Corporation, 
award  in  general  advertising  The  sale  price  was  not  dis- 

excellence.  closed. 
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Ever  use  one  of  these  all-purpose  tools? 


Superficially,  the  tool  looks  great.  But  it  won't  saw  like  a  saw,  it 
won't  drive  screws  so  well  as  a  screwdriver,  it  won't  cut  like  a 
scissors.  It  will  open  a  bottle,  in  a  pinch.  It  will  sharpen  a  pencil, 
but  not  so  well  as  a  pencil  sharpener.  For  much  less  money  you 
can  purchase  a  simple  bottle  opener  and  a  plain  pocketknife. 

If  you're  selling  something  to  consumers,  an  all-purpose  tool, 
such  as  a  consumer  magazine,  makes  sense.  But  if  you're  trying 
to  sneak  up  on  industrial  or  merchandising  prospects  when 
they're  behaving  as  consumers,  you  might  as  well  ring  doorbells 
in  Far  Rockaway.  You  might  turn  up  a  prospect,  but  the  waste 
would  be  enormous. 

Advertisements  in  the  specialized  business  press — trade,  indus¬ 
trial,  merchandising  and  professional  publications — are  special- 
purpose  tools.  They  cut  through  closed  doors,  drive  home  sell¬ 
ing  messages,  reach  into  men's  minds  when  they’re  open  to  buy. 


The  specialized  business  press  is  industry's  reporter,  man¬ 
agement's  instructor,  the  sales  manager's  divining  rod,  the 
marketer's  market  data  source.  Read  by  the  man  who  wants 
to  get  ahead  and  the  man  who  is  determined  to  stay  ahead, 
the  business  press  teaches  the  newcomer,  trainsthe  analyst, 
retreads  the  old-timer.  It  serves,  pin-points,  identifies.  It  is 
not  all  things  to  all  men.  It  is  specific,  seeking  out  special¬ 
ized  markets.  It  isolates,  clarifies,  inspires.  It  reaches — 
ttfficiently. 


7973  fve  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Representing  the  280  member  magazines  of  National  Business 
Publications,  Inc.,  whose  membership  qualifications  include  independent  audits  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  the  Business  Publications  Audit  of  Circulation,  Inc.,  or  the  Canadian  Circulations  Audit  Board  Inc. 


PRESTON  GROVER  SAYS; 

Moscow  Is  Tough, 
But  Most  Rewarding 

By  Ray  Erwin 


how  it  was  done.  We  take  a  Preston  Grover  was  ')om  in 
speech  on  a  tajie  recorder  and  Utah  and  was  educated  at  the 
significant  parts  are  marked  and  University  of  Utah  and  George 
we  go  back  to  that  part  for  bul-  Washington  University,  Wash- 
letins  and  then  pick  up  the  text,  ington.  He  worked  for  the  AP 
“TASS  has  b^n  just  follow-  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  W  ishing- 
ing  from  beginning  to  end,  but  ton  before  beginning  liis  first 
now  they  get  a  faster  digest  by  foreign  assignment.  With  him 
following  our  method.”  on  his  present  visit  to  this  coun- 

The  Soviet  agency  formerly  try  are  his  French-born  wife, 
waited  until  after  a  night  game  who  formerly  was  on  the  United 
to  bring  in  rolls  of  film  and  de-  Nations  staff,  and  her  daughter 


Moscow,  progressively  easier 
for  foreign  correspondents  to 
cover  in  recent  years,  is  still 
the  toughest  assignment  on  the 
globe. 

That’s  the  considered  opinion 
of  Preston  Grover,  who  has  been 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Moscow  for  five  years  after 
serving  all  around  the  world. 
He  is  now  on  vacation  in  the 
U.  S.  before  becoming  a  roving 
correspondent  in  Europe  with 
headquarters  in  Paris. 

Progressive  Steps 

“The  Soviet  Union  dropped 
censorship  on  news  in  1961  but 
retained  technical  censorship  on 
photos,”  recalled  Mr.  Grover,  an 
intense  and  incisive  man  who 
exudes  charm  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  work.  “Western  agencies 
got  teleprinters  and  quick  news 
transmission  to  London  and 
other  bureaus  two  years  ago.  In 
April,  a  Wirephoto  circuit  was 
opened  and  AP  pictures  are 
coming  in  increasingly.  They  are 
used  in  Russia,  but  more  im¬ 
portantly  to  us  we  are  getting 
pictures  out  fast. 

“Moscow  is  basically  the 
toughest  capital  to  report  of  any 
place  I  have  ever  been  in  my 
life,”  he  continued.  “It’s  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  see  people.  You 
see  enough  people  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  contacts  but  after 
five  years  I  know  fewer  people 
in  Moscow  than  I  knew  in  Paris 
after  one  year.” 

Pictures,  he  explained,  go 
through  a  mail  or  airport  chan¬ 
nel  and  are  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion,  but  one  rarely  is  held  up. 
Sometimes,  it  takes  an  inordi¬ 
nately  long  time  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  out.  Russians  do  not  look 
on  personalized  photography  as 
Americans  do  and  it’s  rare  to  be 
able  to  get  a  shot  of  Khrushchev 
holding  his  grandson  in  his  arms 
or  posing  informally  with  his 
family,  it  was  pointed  out. 

TASS,  however,  is  broaden¬ 
ing  its  photo  coverage.  The  AP 
recently  was  able  to  get  eight 
or  10  pictures  made  by  TASS 
in  divorce  court.  They  were  not 
used  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Newsmen  Disciplined 

“One  method  of  disciplining 
foreign  correspondents  is  to  put 
their  names  in  Pravda  or  Izves- 
tui  criticizing  their  method  of 
reporting,”  said  Mr.  Grover 
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with  a  wry  .smile,  as  he  often 
has  been  thus  criticized. 

There  are  no  Soviet  stringers 
for  the  foreign  news  .services, 
but  they  are  able  to  telephone 
local  editors  at  times  for  news. 
For  example,  Mr.  Grover  phoned 
the  editor  of  Ukrainian  Prat'da 
to  learn  the  number  killed  in  a 
mountain  landslide.  The  Moscow 
bureau  of  the  .AP  subscribes  to 
70  Soviet  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  including  30  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  bureau  also  has  three 
TASS  wires,  one  in  English  and 
two  in  Russian.  (There  are 
known  to  be  two  other  TASS 
wii-es  for  giving  directives  to 
Russian  newsjjaper  editors,  but 
these  are  not  made  available  to 
foreign  coirespondents. 

“There  is  a  tendency  yet  for 
the  Sov'iets  to  break  news  on  the 
radio  and  get  it  out  so  that  it 
will  be  picked  up  abroad,”  re¬ 
ported  Mr.  Grover.  “It’s  felt  the 
news  will  get  out  in  its  purer 
Soviet  form  that  way  than  if  it 
is  interpreted  on  the  spot.  We 
then  get  callbacks  from  London 
before  the  news  has  been  on  the 
interior  radio  or  TASS  wires. 
The  practice  is  decreasing  slow¬ 
ly. 

Weslern  Methods 

“TASS  is  eagerly  acquiring 
Western  news  methods,”  hope¬ 
fully  observed  the  correspond¬ 
ent.  “We  have  been  getting  out 
a  Khrushchev  speech  before 
TASS  could.  We  would  send  a 
bulletin  and  then  successive  bul¬ 
letins  and  then  the  exact  text 
of  the  speech  and  TASS  asked 


velop  them,  but  at  AP’s  sugges¬ 
tion  now  one  roll  of  film  is  made 
at  the  beginning  of  a  game  and 
rushed  to  the  city  by  motorcycle 
to  be  developed  and  transmitted 
early  in  the  evening. 

When  Khrushchev  arrived  in 
New  York  on  a  visit,  the  AP  de¬ 
livered  a  picture  of  the  scene  to 
TASS  in  Moscow  39  minutes 
later.  TASS  called  in  Mr. 
Grover  to  learn  the  exact  me¬ 
chanics  by  which  the  feat  was 
accomplished.  TASS  is  using  the 
AP  technique  and  now  sends 
photos  direct  from  Leningrad 
via  Moscow  to  New  York. 

Negative  Side 

On  the  negative  side.  Mr. 
Grover  pointed  out  that  although 
Russian  new.smen  constantly  are 
invited  to  Cape  Kennedy  for 
rocket  launchings,  no  foreign 
correspondent  ever  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  .see  a  Soviet  launching. 
Every  Soviet  newspaper  is 
snidely  critical  of  the  United 
States.  Correspondents  of  satel¬ 
lite  nations  are  invited  to  many 
meetings  not  open  to  other  for¬ 
eign  new.smen. 

“Western  correspondents  have 
better  apartments  than  the  av¬ 
erage  Russian  and  my  four-room 
apartment  would  have  served 
for  three  Russian  families,”  he 
.said.  “We  can  get  foreign  food 
through  Helsinki.” 

Proof  of  the  tapping  of  tele¬ 
phones  was  revealed  once  when 
an  AP  correspondent  was  dic¬ 
tating  a  story  to  London  during 
the  period  of  censorship  and 
something  went  wrong  and  the 
entire  story  was  played  back 
into  the  correspondent’s  ears. 

24  Years 

Preston  Grover  has  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  24 
years  (Berlin,  India,  Burma, 
China,  Paris,  Istanbul,  Ankara, 
Cairo,  Africa,  Iceland)  and  he 
considers  Moscow  the  best  news 
assignment  because  of  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  news  and  its  challenging 
conditions.  (He  is  used  to  hard 
situations;  he  was  on  two  ships 
sunk  at  sea  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  in  World  War  II). 

With  his  vast  and  distin¬ 
guished  service  abroad,  he  ad¬ 
vises  young  people  interested  in 
foreign  news  service  that  being 
a  good  correspondent  without 
language  is  better  than  know¬ 
ing  the  languages  but  not  being 
a  good  reporter. 
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by  a  previous  marriage. 

• 

5  Social  Science 
Fellowships  Given 

Madison,  Wis. 

Four  newsmen  have  been 
named  as  the  first  Russell  Sage 
Fellows  in  social  science  writing 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Madison. 

A  recent  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate  also  was  named  to  begin 
a  two-year  post-graduate  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  news  writing  in 
this  area. 

The  five  fellowships,  awarded 
under  a  ^IG.'i.SOO  three-year 
grant  to  the  UW  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  of  New  York, 
were  given  to: 

Thomas  F.  Dimond,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Star;  Vincent  J. 
Hovanec,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  Richard  J.  Jacobs,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch; 
Jack  H.  Morris,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  A  ppeal ; 
and  Dennis  P.  Byrne,  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  master’s  degree  in 
urban  affairs  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

• 

Magazine  Sectitm 
Wins  Art  Awards 

Washington 

The  Washington  Star’s  SUN¬ 
DAY  Magazine  won  three 
awards  in  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Art  Directors’  Club  of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  One 
was  a  special  award  for  general 
“editorial  design  and  photogra¬ 
phic  excellence.”  SUNDAY 
Magazine  was  also  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  the  design  of  a 
six-page  color  layout — published 
last  September — on  Assateague 
and  Chincoteague  islands.  The 
layout  design  was  by  John 
Heinly  and  photographs  were  by 
Elwood  Baker.  The  third  award 
was  a  distinctive  merit  citation 
for  cover  photography. 

• 

Farms  on  Friday 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  after  Sunday, 
Aug.  16,  its  California  Country 
Life  farm  section  will  no  longer 
be  published  on  Sundays.  There¬ 
after,  it  will  be  included  with 
the  Bee  each  Friday,  beginning 
Aug.  21. 
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Hughes  explaining  benefits  to 
the  public  and  bar  of  the  newly 
established  Illinois  Court  sys¬ 
tem. 


2  Ne^  .^papers 
Win  B  ir  Awards 


analytical  reporting  by  Dana  ^^ore  tnan  o  uuu  scout  corre- 
Bullen  under  deadline  pressure,  spondents  selected  by  their  oca 
of  important  decisions  of  the  councils  and  accredited  by  local 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  newspapers  and  radi^tv  stations  pp 

^11  L  \  rr-  Will  have  the  special  mission  to  „x 

OtIoAoi»aCi^(Okla.)^  of 

^  th  s  ernifirnn”  f  from  their  communities  are 
Mc.Mil  in  oil  the  significance  of  ^ 

the  ruling  by  the  U.S.  District  .  ..  .  ^  ^hp  - 

Court  reapportioning  the  Okla-  correspondents  will  N.Y.  ' 

homa  egis  a  ur  .  equipped  with  portable  type-  | 

Look  Maf/azine,  for  a  series  of  writers  contributed  by  Royal 
articles  on  legal  issues  of  cur-  McBee  Corporation.  Publ 

rent  national  interest.  ^  tion  oj 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  as/rn  xum  Index 

given  to  the  Omaha  World-  ^60,0()0  for  Trees 
Herald  for  a  series  of  articles  St.  Louis  as  repi 

by  Bill  Billotte  in  support  of  a  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Times 
traffic  court  campaign  to  reduce  has  received  gifts  and  pledges  Joseph 
a  backlog  of  unpaid  citations;  totaling  almost  $60,000  for  its  editor, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  for  John  tree-planting  campaign  to  beau-  Althi 
G.  Baldwin’s  articles  reporting  tify  the  city.  By  the  end  of  the  smaller 
on  court  administrative  jiroce-  spring  planting  season,  1154  cause  i 
dures  and  i»olice  practices  in  a  trees  had  been  planted  in  parks,  during 
four-state  area;  the  Chiraf/o  along  roadways  and  in  other  1963,  i1 
Tribune,  for  articles  by  Frank  public  areas  of  St.  Louis.  a  millic 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
H  ___  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 

1  newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 

actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
^  a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news- 

paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  casting 
the  M-A-N  Casfer/Finisher  be  comple- 

by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  are 
Hoe  & 

910  138th  Y.  n  W  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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Fast  Boy  on  a  Paper  Route 


Wichita,  Kans. 

Jim  Ryun  spends  most  of  his  money  on  movies.  He  can’t 
enjoy  sweets  because  he’s  too  busy  training  year  round 
for  track. 

He  is  the  fastest  prep  miler  in  the  United  States  with 
a  time  of  3:59:0  recently  at  the  Compton,  Calif.,  relays. 

What  kind  of  job  can  a  youth  get  when  he  must  run 
three  hours  morning  and  evening  and  depart  frequently 
across  country  for  Oljnnpic  Trials? 

He  has  had  a  paper  route  wdth  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon  for  five  years. 

After  delivering  morning  papers,  Jim  heads  for  East 
High  School  track  to  run  and  run  in  an  effort  to  beat 
his  mile  time. 

When  school  lets  out  he  carries  evening  papers  and 
returns  to  school  for  more  hours  of  running.  He’s  a 
17-year-old  junior. 

Dad  carries  papers  when  Ryun  competes  in  track  away 
from  home. 


Freeholders  Honor 
Budget  Reporter 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Joseph  S.  Wells,  Cortrier-Post 
newsman,  has  been  named  the 
winner  of  the  1964  County  Press 
Award  conferred  by  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Chosen 
Freeholders. 

Mr.  Wells  was  nominated  for 
the  honor  by  the  Camden  County 
Board  of  Freeholders. 

“Joe  Wells  has  performed 
yeoman  service  for  both  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  county  in  his  annual 
series  of  stories  on  the  budget,” 
the  board  stated. 

“He  is  present  at  all  budget 
sessions  from  the  initial  study  of 
requests  to  the  post-midnight 
parings  by  the  freeholders.  His 
reports  are  a  running  account 
of  the  widened  needs  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  county  and  the  freeholders’ 
efforts  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  economy.  Though  his  stories 


are  full  of  statistics,  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  development  make 
them  must  reading  for  every 
person  interested  in  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  award  winner  joined  the 
Courier-Post  staff  in  1931  as  a 
copy  boy.  Five  years  later  he 
became  a  reporter. 


Flood  Souvenir 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Montana’s  June  flood  is  showm 
in  100  pictures  in  a  96-page  slick 
paper  book  printed  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  &  Leader.  First  printing  of 
3,000  copies  was  sold  in  four 
hours.  A  new  printing  of  5,000 
lasted  only  eight  hours.  Demand 
w'as  so  heavy  that  15,500  have 
been  printed  and  another  print¬ 
ing  is  scheduled.  The  book  was 
compiled  by  Donald  A.  Bartsch. 
The  story  of  the  flood  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ron  Rice. 


Editor  Drowns 

Minden,  Ont. 

W.  Ralph  (Wibb)  Turner,  50, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  drowned  July  5  in  Kennisis 
Lake  while  fishing  with  his 
niece.  Police  said  Mr.  Turner’s 
trolling  line  caught  in  the  pro¬ 
peller  of  his  boat.  His  niece, 
Marsha  Carter,  11,  grabbed  for 
his  hand,  but  he  fell  overboard 
when  the  propeller  pulled  the 
line. 

♦  ♦ 

Leo  Kohl,  75,  service  and 
repair  representative  for  R.  Hoe 
and  Comi)any;  July  8.  He  had 
l>een  with  the  company  for  57 
years. 

«  «  « 

William  J.  Wilkin,  61,  for¬ 
mer  San  Frayicinco  Chronicle 
newsman  and  for  35  years  in 
public  relations;  July  3. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Byrd  W.  Kellogg,  82, 
who  retired  last  year  after  41 
years  with  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat,  as 
society  and  club  editor,  women’s 
editor  and  editor  of  food,  garden 
and  church  pages;  recently. 

*  ♦  * 

Gertride  Abbott,  81,  a  news 
reporter  for  the  past  71  years 
on  various  Illinois  papers;  July 

6. 

♦  ♦  « 

Raymond  C.  Maii’er,  71,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  publicity  ad¬ 
viser  to  Calvin  Coolidge;  July  5. 
* 

John  R.  Horan,  45,  assistant 
picture  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  July  6. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Heffington,  39,  former 
editor  for  Minneapolis  Suburban 
New'spapers;  June  29. 

*  ♦  * 

Eva  Lovering  Shorey,  92, 
who  covered  the  Titantic  sink¬ 
ing  and  later  spent  more  than 
50  years  as  a  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express  correspondent ; 
July  1, 

*  *  * 

Adolph  Wagner,  61,  police 
reporter  for  Chicago’s  American 
for  47  years;  July  7. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  Desmond,  66,  reporter 
for  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  In¬ 
telligencer  for  16  years;  July  3. 

*  * 

Harold  Weir,  68,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  and  a  columnist  on  that 
paper  between  1952  and  1962; 
July  6. 

*  *  « 

Russell  L.  Weyher,  64,  for¬ 
mer  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye;  July  7. 

*  *  * 

A.  Balmb»  Watt,  87,  editor 
of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal  from  1921  to  1945;  recently. 


THE  WINNAHl— This  caricatuit 
of  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwattr, 
Republican  nominee  for  President, 
is  from  a  Dutch-produced  carici. 
ture  service  now  represented  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  Latin  Americe 
and  Asia  by  BP  Singer  Features 
(P.O.  Box  3668,  Fullerton,  Cali(.|. 
The  series  covers  all  important 
figures  in  all  countries. 


Channel  Chuckien 

By  Bll  Keane 


doesn't  have  to  pre¬ 
empt  its  regular 
features  to  cover  the 
convention.  " 
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New  Comic 
Fuiiny  Dog 

Bv  Bay  Erwin 

A  howlii.U'ly  funny  new  comic 
strip  about  a  canny  and  cute 
pack  of  di  gs  is  titillating  news¬ 
paper  reailcrs. 

The  cartoon:  “Sniffy.” 

The  cartoonist:  George  Fett. 

The  format:  Four-column 
daily  strip. 

The  relca.se:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClurc 
Syndicate. 

The  new  comic  strip  deals 
daily  with  the  bright  .sayings 
and  zany  actions  of  “Sniffy,”  a 
lovable  dog,  and  his  dog  pals, 
"Charley”  and  “Queenie”  and 
with  “Clyde  the  Cat.”  Other 
characters,  such  as  mice,  will 
be  introduced. 

Dog-loving  newspapers  with 
dog-loving  readers  already 
‘‘Sniffy”-signed  include  the  San 


Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 
Bulletin,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Eveninfi  Gazette,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  Wilmington 

(Dela.)  News- Journal,  North 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Times  and 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Meet  llic  .\rlist 

George  Fett,  Cleveland  artist 
and  consulting  engineer,  is  real¬ 
izing  a  life-long  ambition  in  pro- 
1  ducing  his  first  comic  strip.  He 

has  worked  for  eight  months 
I  with  John  Osenenko,  executive 

vicepresident  of  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate,  in  revising  and 
perfecting  his  drawings  and 
I  ideas  for  “Sniffy.”  Mr.  Osenen¬ 

ko  described  him  as  being  both 
prolific  in  his  work  and  cooper¬ 
ative  in  his  attitude,  pos.sessing 
doth  the  charm  and  warmth  that 
are  evident  in  his  work. 

The  cartoonist  was  Ivorn  in 
Cleveland  (l‘J20)  and  was 
graduated  in  1941  from  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Fine  Art. 
He  served  in  the  Merchant 
^ne  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  during  World 
^*r  II,  after  which  he  studied 


Strip: 

‘Sniffy’ 


George  Fett 

a  year  at  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Fine  Arts  Center  and 
studied  with  Boardman  Robin¬ 
son. 

He  worked  in  several  Cleve¬ 
land  advertising  studios  as  a 
commercial  artist  and  for  the 
last  16  years  has  worked  as  a 
consulting  engineer  and  engaged 
in  free-lance  art  work. 

The  new  comic  strip  artist 
was  asked  about  his  hobbies  and 
he  replied: 

Big  Game  Hunter 

“Big  game  hunting  (deer  and 
elk)  in  Colorado  every  Fall, 
small  game  hunting  (Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania)  rest  of  Winter, 
varmint  hunting  rest  of  year. 
And  I  shoot  pool  like  real  hard. 
What’s  left  of  my  day  I  read.” 

He  has  been  married  20  years. 

Some  editors  who  have  studied 
proofs  of  “Sniffy”  have  re¬ 
marked  they  sniff  a  “Peanuts” 
flavor  to  some  of  the  doggy  say¬ 
ings.  When  “Sniffy”  first  sees 
“Clyde  the  Cat”  he  asks:  “How 
did  you  get  to  be  a  cat?”  “Col¬ 
lege,”  is  the  laconic  answer. 

When  “Sniffy”  acknowledges 
that  he  gets  a  bone  from  his 
folks  every  time  he  looks  sad, 
“Charley”  laments:  “I  tried 
that  once  on  my  folks — they 
gave  me  a  distemper  shot.” 

“Charley”  reports  his  house 
was  broken  into  last  night  by  a 
burglar  and  he  slept  right 
through  it.  “Why  that’s  awful,” 
remarked  “Sniffy,”  who  gets  this 
rejjly:  “Yeah,  I  could  have  been 
stolen.” 

♦  *  * 

The  39th  Annual  Syndicate 
Directory  will  be  published  July 
25  as  Section  Two  of  E&P. 


Lema  Writes 
Golf  Features 

Charles  V.  McAdam,  presi- 1 
dent  of  the  McNaught  Syndi- 1 
cate,  announced  the  signing  of  j 
a  contract  with  Tony  Lema,  i 
British  open  golf  champion.  ' 

Tony  Lema,  a  colorful  golf 
champion,  will  write  three  arti¬ 
cles  each  week  under  title  of 
“Lema’s  I^essons  by  Champagne 
Tony.”  The  feature  will  Ive  illus¬ 
trated. 

In  the  jvast,  the  McNaught 
Syndicate  has  handled  golf  fea¬ 
tures  by  Byron  Nelson,  Ben  j 
Hogan  and  Babe  Didrikson. 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^ 
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Maxwell  Riddle,  who  writes 
the  dog  column,  “Kennel  & 
Leash”  for  Columbia  Features 
and  who  is  dog  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  figures 
that  in  the  last  12  months  he 
clocked  more  than  150,000  miles 
judging  dog  shows  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  Bogota  and  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  He  has 
won  the  National  Dog  Writers 
Association  annual  award  for 
the  best  column  more  than  once. 

*  *  * 

YOGA  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  distributing  an 
eight-installment  condensation 
of  a  new  book,  “Yoga  For 
Women”  (Harper  &  Row. 
$3.95). 

Each  article  is  brief  (about 
700  words).  Detailed  cutlines 
for  15  illustrations  explain  each 
exercise  or  pose.  The  authors 
are  Nancy  Phelan  and  Michael 
Volin,  teachers  of  yoga  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  many  years. 

September  13  Nametl 
‘Graiicl-Dacl’s  Day’ 

Pointing  out  that  not  since 
Father’s  Day  in  June  has  there 
been  “a  major  promotion  avail¬ 
able  for  licensees,”  Jack  Glasser, 
manager  of  trade  relations.  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers  Products  Co.,  is 
seeking  to  repair  the  omission. 

He  has  named  Sept.  13 
“Grand-Dad’s  Day.”  September 
is  “Bourbon  Month”  sponsored 
by  the  Bourbon  Institute.  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers  offers  a  bourbon 
named  Old  Grand  Dad. 

Mr.  Glasser  advises  that  the 
Grand-Dad’s  Day  Council,  444 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  i 
has  promotion  material  avail- 1 
able.  I 
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Four  Stereo 
Items  Added 
By  Wood  Co. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  is  introducing  a 
new  line  of  auxiliary  stereotype 
equipment.  The  additions  make 
it  possible  for  Wood,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  presses  and  plate¬ 
casting  machinery  to  service  the 
needs  and  requirements  for  the 
complete  stereotype  'department. 
The  new  line  includes: 

Mat  Pre-Dryer  which  auto¬ 
matically  conditions  and  pre¬ 
shrinks  both  .standard  and  pack¬ 
less  mats.  The  mat  is  pre-drietl 
and  pre-shrunk  under  vacuum 
in  its  natural  flat  state  which 
prevents  setup  of  molding  dis¬ 
tortions  and  eliminates  warping. 
The  Pre-Dryer  offers  increased 
shrinkage  in  less  time. 

Vacuum  Mat  Former  designed 
for  forming,  drying  and  .shrink¬ 
ing  stereotype  mats.  An  unique 
heating  system  provides  uniform 
drying  and  shrinkage  free  of 
distortions.  This  machine  offers 
complete  accessibility  for  quick 
and  accurate  placement  of  mat 
and  its  compact  design  saves 
floor  space. 

Curved  Plate  Router  av’ailable 
in  both  single  and  dual  plate 
models.  Both  models  are 
equipped  with  double  spindles  to 
accommodate  two  sizes  of  router 
bits  for  each  plate,  making  it 
possible  to  outline  and  clean  up 
without  changing  bits  in  the 
machine  or  switching  plates 
from  one  machine  to  another. 
The  routing  compartment  is 
sealed  so  that  chips  cannot  enter 
the  operating  mechanism.  Coun¬ 
terbalance  windows  open  wide 
for  fast  and  easy  plate  loading. 
Balanced  illumination  assures 
unobstructed  visibility  free  of 
shadows. 

Router  Bit  Sharpener  has  cut¬ 
ter  angles  that  make  it  possible 
to  produce  a  perfect  cutting 
edge  on  each  bit  without  guess¬ 
work.  Clamping  arrangement 
provides  simultaneous  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  four  bits  to  the  same 
length. 


Conveyor  Firm’s 
President  Joins 
Wood  Co.  Board 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  announces  the  re¬ 
cent  election  of  Hans  F.  Fischer 
as  a  director  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  the  founder 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  H.  Fischer  &  Associates  Inc. 
of  Cleveland,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tract  engineering  service  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  also  president  of  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary,  the 
May-Fran  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  engineers,  designs 
and  manufactures  conv'eyors, 
conveyor  systems,  and  builds 
special  material  handling  e<iuip- 
ment  for  industiy.  A  West  Coast 
division  is  located  in  Burlin¬ 
game,  California,  and  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  is  in  West  Germany. 

The  May-Fran  hinged  belt 
tail  conveyor  is  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Suijermatic  Auto- 
})late  Machine,  manufactured  by 
tbe  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  for  the  production 
of  stereotype  plates. 

Mr.  Fischer  was  born  in 
Vienna,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1939.  He  .ser\ed  in 
the  United  States  Army  as  a 
lieutenant  during  World  War  II. 


Norfolk  Papers  Fare  Strike  by  Printers 


Norfolk,  Va. 

The  printers’  union  at  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  has  voted  to  strike.  The 
management  infoimed  employes 
it  intended  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  unsettled  issues  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  vote  were  the 
union’s  demands  for  wages  and 
for  a  form  of  sick  leave  which 
would  pay  the  employe  whether 
he  was  sick  or  not. 

For  10  months  of  the  nego¬ 


tiations,  the  union’s  attention 
was  centered  on  issues  raised  by 
the  installation  of  a  computer 
for  typesetting  i»urpose.s.  The 
computer  issues  were  settled  be¬ 
fore  an  impasse  was  reached  on 
economic  issues. 

The  company’s  final  offer  to 
the  printers  would  grant  a  $7 
weekly  wage  increase  to  $133 
day,  $138  night,  $143  lobster 
shift.  The  printers  work  a  37 
hour  week.  The  contract  ex¬ 
pired  last  October. 


Sagan  Buys 
7  Weeklies 
In  Chicago 

Chicago 

C  o  m  m  u  n  i  t  y  Publications, 
which  i)ublishes  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  seven  suburbs  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  purchased  July  14 
by  Bruce  Sagan,  a  Chicago 
southside  and  south  suburban 
publisher,  for  $500,000. 

The  acquisition  brings  the 
number  of  papers  owned  by  Mr. 
Sagan  to  14  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  278,000. 

Mr.  Sagan  publishes  the  Econ¬ 
omist  group  of  newspapers,  two 
of  them  located  on  Chicago’s 
southside.  The  third  is  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Economist.  He  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Hyde  Park  Herald, 
Woodlawn  Booster,  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  Blue  Island  Sun  Stand¬ 
ard. 

The  Community  newspapers 
are  the  Garfieldian,  Garfield 
Park;  Austin  Xeu's,  Xortliwe.st 
Journal,  South  .Austin  News, 
(lalewood  Xews,  Hermosa  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Humboldt  Journal. 
These  papers  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  08,000. 

Mr.  Sagan  estimated  the  value 
of  his  southside  and  south  sub¬ 
urban  papers  at  $2,500,000. 

The  35-year-old  publisher  be¬ 
gan  his  newspai)er  career  with 
the  City  News  Bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1951  and  two  years  later 
l)ought  the  Hyde  Park  Herald. 
Seven  years  later  he  started  his 
south  group  by  purchasing  the 
Southtown  Economist  and  the 
Southeast  Economist. 

The  purchase  was  made  from 
Walter  H.  Buescher,  who  started 
his  group  by  acquiring  the  Gar¬ 
fieldian  in  1933. 


Goldwater 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Alsops,  Roscoe  Drummond  and 
Marquis  Childs — and  “radical 
newspapers’’ — the  New  York 
Times  and  the  M'ashingfon  Post 
— as  lieing  opposed  to  him  “just 
like  Izvestia." 

Reporters  with  long  memories 
observed  that  the  Goldwater 
campaign  was  being  patterned 
on  Harry  Truman’s  successful 
run  against  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
as  an  underdog  in  1948  who  at¬ 
tacked  “the  one-party  press’’ 
continually.  Then,  of  course,  it 
was  the  Democrats’  charge  that 
the  newspapers  generally  fa¬ 
vored  the  Republican  candidate. 

Again,  in  1952  and  1956,  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson,  himself  a  part 
owner  of  a  newspaper,  echoed 
the  “one-party  press”  cry  but 


Bruce  Sagan  (left),  publisher  of 
the  Economist  Newspaper  Group, 
and  Walter  H.  Buescher  (right), 
who  this  week  sold  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Publications'  seven  westside 
newspapers  to  him. 


lost  to  General  Eisenhower. 

Fast  SiipiHsrt 

The  records  of  the  polls  con¬ 
ducted  by  EblTOR  &  PUBUSHB 
•show  this  breakdown  of  press 
support  for  the  two  major  can¬ 
didates: 

1932 — 52  percent  for  Hoover, 
40  percent  for  Roosevelt. 

1936 — 57  percent  for  Landon, 
36  jiercent  for  Roosevelt. 

1940 — 67  percent  for  Willkie. 
23  percent  for  Roosevelt. 

1944 — 58  percent  for  Dewey, 
20  percent  for  Roosevelt. 

1948 — 68  percent  for  Dewey, 
16  percent  for  Truman. 

1952 — 67  percent  for  Eisen¬ 
hower,  15  percent  for  Stevenson. 

1956 — 59  percent  for  Eisen¬ 
hower,  17  percent  for  Stevenson. 

1960 — 54  percent  for  Nixon. 
15  percent  for  Kennedy. 

Independent  and  fringe  party 
candidates  make  up  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  from  100  i)ercent.  In 
most  cases  the  newspapers  in 
the  poll  represented  about  80 
percent  of  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion. 

• 

Rovick  Succeeds 
Perry  in  Classified 

MiNNEAPOUS 

Gunnar  D.  Rovick  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  John  W.  Moffett, 
advertising  director,  announced 
July  13.  Mr.  Rovick,  who  has 
been  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  replaces  Wan 
ren  Perry,  who  resigned  to  take 
a  post  in  Australia.  Leslie  D 
Gensmer  is  the  new  assistant 
manager. 
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Data  Appeal 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

so  little  is  that  the  information 
we  pet  is  in  as  many  different 
forms  as  there  are  sources  of 
information. 

“As  we  advertisers  start  to 
cut  the  mustard  finer  and  search 
for  new  ways  to  improve  our 
effectiveness,  we  are  poing:  to 
be  payiiip  more  attention  all 
the  time  to  the  marketinp  situa¬ 
tion  in  individual  metropolitan 
areas.  I  would  suppest  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  you  to  do  what¬ 
ever  you  can  to  improve  our 
knowledpe  and  understandinp  of 
what  each  of  you  has  to  offer 
in  these  areas.” 

From  88  to  $16  Billion 

Mr.  JIcCabe  forecast  a  prowth 
in  national  advertisinp  expen¬ 
ditures  from  an  estimated  $8 
billion  this  year  to  $16  billion 
in  1974.  If  newspapers  play  their 
cards  ripht,  he  said,  they  can 
ffreatly  advance  their  share  of 
national  ad  dollars. 

The  cards,  he  suppested,  are: 
a  preater  depth  of  marketinp 
knowledpe  and  ad  effectiveness 
about  the  newspaper  medium 
and  competitive  media  costs  for 
comparable  space. 

In  respect  to  the  last  one,  he 
said,  he  wasn’t  talkinp  a^ut 
the  local-national  rate  differen¬ 
tial,  but  rather  about  such 
th’nps  as  market  variables  for 
the  same  space,  the  hiph  cost 
of  preprinted  color  and  the  fact 
that  an  advertiser  can  spend 
his  entire  $1  million  product 
budTet  in  10  weeks  if  he  uses 
newspapers  in  the  top  100  mar¬ 
kets,  leavinp  a  dead  spot  for  42 
weeks. 

“I  am  .sure,”  he  .said,  “that 
manv  advertisers  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  an  enlarpement  of 
the  volume  discount  approach 
which  has  developed  in  several 
markets.” 

The  research  conducted  b’r 
Harvard  University  which 
showed  that  substantial  repeti¬ 
tion  increased  the  efficiency  of 
expenditures  has  been  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  research  of  several 
larpe  advertisers,  Mr.  McCabe 
said. 

“The  most  important  thinp 
you  need  to  do,”  he  told  the  ad 
executives,  “is  to  pet  those  costs 
in  line.” 

Mr.  McCabe  quoted  a  remark 
by  his  father-in-law,  Arthur  H. 
(Red)  Motley  of  Parade  mapa- 
fine,  that  “nothinp  happens  un¬ 
til  somebody  sells  somethinp,” 
and  added:  “Your  objective  is 
to  persuade  us  that  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  throuph  news- 
paner  advertisinp. 

Scott,  he  added,  has  found 
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newspapers  to  be  an  effective 
medium  for  its  corporate  imape 
advertisinp. 

“We  hit  our  objective  to  a 
pratifyinp  depree,”  he  said,  ex- 
plaininp  how  Scott’s  apency,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  sched¬ 
uled  double-truck  spreads  with 
larpe  illustrations  and  lonp 
copy  in  newspapers,  rather  than 
usinp  slick  business  papers. 

“The  result,”  he  commented, 
“has  clearly  pointed  out  to  us 
the  influence  and  advertisinp 
power  of  newspapers.” 

77  Studies  ill  The  )X’€>rks 

John  Mauro  of  the  Branham 
Company,  a  member  of  the 
AANR  Research  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  that  32  newspapers  with 
circulation  totallinp  almost  2 
million  either  hav’e  completed 
or  are  in  the  field  with  audience 
demopraphic  studies.  This  list, 
he  said,  includes  every  daily  in 
Maine.  An  additional  45  news¬ 
papers  with  1.2  million  circula¬ 
tion  have  .studies  definitely 
planned. 

National  newspaper  advertis¬ 
inp  “looks  as  if  it  may  hit  an 
all-time  record  by  the  end  of 
the  year  with  a  total  of  some¬ 
thinp  like  $880  million,”  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertisinp,  reported. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  most 
marked  increase  in  newspaper 
advertisinp  revenues  this  year 
has  been  in  the  national  classi¬ 
fication.  He  noted  that,  as  of 
June  31,  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisinp  volume  was  up  11  per¬ 
cent  on  an  annual  rate  com¬ 
parison  from  1963.  He  said  that 
total  advertisinp  revenue  “is  up 
rouphly  8  percent  for  January- 
June  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  newspapers’  share  is 
prowinp.” 

Tookinp  ahead  to  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  the  Bureau 
pr°sident  said:  “Add  to  our 
projected  $880  million  for  na¬ 
tional  another  estimated  $3.2 
billion  in  local  advertisinp  and 
we  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neiphborhood  of  total  newspa¬ 
per  advertisinp  volume  of  $4.1 
billion  for  ’64.” 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  the  Bureau 
has  expanded  the  number  of 
presentations  supportinp  retail 
advertisinp  sales  this  year  — 
coverinp  such  fields  as  variety 
stores,  food,  drup  and  discount 
operations  as  well  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 


Treasurer  Chosen 

Edward  L.  Weltz  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Company  Inc.,  newspa¬ 
per  advertisinp  representatives. 
Richard  Goller  has  been  added 
to  the  sales  staff  in  the  Chicapo 
office. 
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John  Kidder,  left,  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  and  Howard  C.  Storey 
Jr.  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley. 


Red  Skinner,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  Elving  Anderson,  advertising 
director,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


this  and  apreed  that  it  was  al¬ 
right,  but  when  newspapers  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  the 
checks  “it  creates  a  lopistics 
problem.” 

Henry  H.  Buccello,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bon- 
pipli.  New  York  apency  which 
was  in  charpe  of  the  1960  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  campaign, 
said  his  agency  poured  99%  of 
the  ad  budget  into  broadcast  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  best  way  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Mr.  Buccello  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  Doyle,  Dame,  Bern- 
bach  will  do  the  same  with 
President  Johnson  in  the  upcom¬ 
ing  campaign.  The  newspaper 
late  disparity,  he  said,  is  an¬ 
noying  but  “not  vital  in  any  de¬ 
cision.” 

Jack  P.  Kauffman,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertisinp,  announced  that  new 
service  material  coverinp  paid 
political  advertisinp  is  available 
for  members.  It  includes  the 
story  for  newspapers  in  selling 
candidates  against  tv  and  radio. 


Political  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

should  readjust  rate  classifica¬ 
tions  to  bring  the  cost  down  to 
a  par  with  commercial  advertis¬ 
inp.  He  said  most  newspapers 
charpe  anywhere  from  Ic  to 
$1.15  per  line  more  than  the 
open  rate.  He  also  suppested 
that  newspapers  make  split  runs 
preprinted  color  inserts  avail¬ 
able. 

Mr.  Wetzel  remarked  that  the 
thorniest  problem  with  newspa¬ 
pers  is  one  of  lopistics.  He  said 
newspapers  require  cash  with 
order  but  most  newspapers  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  the 
checks.  During  the  1960  Nixon 
campaign,  he  said  he  had  to 
sign  all  of  the  checks  and  many 
of  them  were  lost.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  campaign  he  said 
56  checks  were  lost. 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
state  laws  require  cash  with 
order  for  political  ads.  Mr. 
Wetzel  said  he  was  aware  of 
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ANP  AF  oundationSets 
International  Award 


Gene  Robb,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  David  Lindsay  Jr.,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Foundation,  study  a  map  of  the  world  in  planning  a  new  inter¬ 
national  award  to  newspapers  abroad  for  distinguished  service  to  their 
nation's  people. 

purpose  is  to  encourage  research  tion,  which  is  a  membership 
lelatinp  to  freedom  of  the  press  trade  association  and  must  pri- 
and  freedom  of  speech,  and  to  marily  serve  the  more  immedi- 
develop  a  l)etter  public  under-  ate  interests  of  its  members, 
standing  throughout  the  world  The  Newspaper  in  the  Class- 
of  the  newspaper’s  role  in  a  free  room  program  is  one  e.xample. 
society.  It  is  concer  ned  with  young  peo- 

The  Foundation  currently  pie  learning  to  read  newspapers 
maintains  an  outstanding  li-  with  interest  and  discernment 
brary  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  so  that  they  may  become  better 
publications  on  every  facet  of  citizens.  Another  example  is  the 
newspaper  publishing  and  on  re-  career  material  prepared  by  the 
lated  fields.  It  administers  the  Foundation  for  young  people 
University  Workshops  for  considering  newspapers  as  their 
Teachers  on  training  for  the  use  life’s  work.  ^ 

newspapers  in  school  class-  Beanic-ast  from  Asia 
rooms. 

The  establishment  of  this  United  Press  International 
Foundation  makes  possible  the  has  inaugurated  the  first  regu- 
acceptance  of  bequests  and  gifts  larly  scheduled  radio-photo 
from  publishers  and  others  in-  beamcast  transmission  from 
terested  in  freedom  of  speech  Asia  to  the  United  States.  Pic- 
and  of  the  press.  The  Founda-  tures  are  transmitted  from 
tion  can  carry  fonvard  many  Tokyo  to  San  Francisco.  From 
long-range  projects  which  would  there,  the  pictures  are  distrib- 
not  be  possible  for  the  American  uted  throughout  the  world  on 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  existing  facilities. 


New  Daily  Coming 

Rochester,  Ind. 

Richard  McKee  and  Milton  L 
Whittenberger  announced  they 
will  begin  i)ublication  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  here  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  newspaper  will 
lie  named  the  Fulton  County 
Sun  and  will  use  the  offset 
process.  The  evening  Rochester 
Sentinel  has  4,132  circulation. 


Wiiicliell  Scholarship 

Westwood,  Calif- 
Prof.  Joseph  A.  Brandt  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  journalism  department, 
announc^  that  an  annual  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  Journalism  Schol¬ 
arship  has  been  established  for 
graduate  students  at  UCLA.  The 
scholarship  will  be  financed  from 
the  accru^  interest  of  a  $6,000 
gift  from  the  columnist. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  18, 


TRAVELER  IN  RUSSIA — John  Best,  35,  first  resident  correspondent  for 
the  Canadian  Press  in  Moscow,  is  shown  on  the  Kremlin  embankment. 
The  Nova  Scotian  native,  a  newsman  for  13  years,  plans  to  travel 
around  Russia  and  write  reports  which  will  be  made  available  through 
CP  to  AP  and  Reuters. 
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JFK  Editorial  Wins 
Golden  Quill  Award 


By  Birk  Friedman 

Graftox,  Ill. 

An  ciiitorial  whose  meter 
followed  the  cadence  of  the 
funeral  inarch  at  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  hurial  won  the  Golden 
Quill  Award  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Kditors  here  this  week. 

“The  Eternal  Flame,  written 
by  Mrs.  T.  M.  B.  Hicks,  of  the 
Dallas  (Pa.)  Post,  was  selected 
from  among:  1,278  finalists. 
These  had  been  screened  from 
80,000  editorials  written  by 
weekly  newspaper  editors  during 
the  jiast  year.  The  screening 
was  by  the  Dejiartment  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  sponsor  of  the  award.  Final 
judging  of  1,287  finalists  was  by 
Charles  Edward  Bounds,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Alabama. 

-Mrs.  Hicks  accepted  her  award 
at  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  dinner 
in  St.  Charles,  Mo.  It  was  the 
third  annual  Golden  Quill 
Award  for  weekly  newspaper 
editorial  writing  made  by  SlU. 
The  dinner  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  professional  SDX  chapters 
of  St.  Louis  and  Southern  Illin¬ 
ois  together  with  SIU’s  under¬ 
graduate  chapter  of  SDX  and 
its  Department  of  Journalism. 

SDX  Lecturer  was  Morris 
Ernst,  New  York  lawyer  and 
author. 

The  award  highlighted  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
New'spaper  Editors  July  12-17 
at  Pere  .Marquette  State  Park 
near  here.  Members  from  12 
states,  Canada  and  Ireland  at¬ 
tended  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  .seminars  on  such  topics 
as  the  war  on  poverty,  the  na¬ 
tional  election  outlook,  juvenile 
deliquency,  problems  of  under¬ 
developed  countries,  the  French- 
English  split  in  Canada,  and  the 
outlook  for  agriculture.  Experts 
in  each  area  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  led  the  discussion. 

A  guest  at  the  conference  was 
Abdulla  Ahmad  Thur,  director 
of  the  information  service  for 
the  Government  of  Yemen. 


.No 


.ovejoy  Winner 


Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  head  of 
SIU’s  Department  of  Journalism 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Conference,  said  that  “.some 


good  people  had  been  nomin¬ 
ated’’  but  the  award  committee 
felt  that  none  was  in  the  same 
class  with  previous  winners. 

Pilgrimage  to  Grave 

“Anytime  a  man  puts  a  news¬ 
paper  to  press,  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  constitute  an  act  of  hero¬ 
ism,’’  Dr.  Long  added.  “But  the 
Lovejoy  is  something  special, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  There  were  several  nomi¬ 
nees  who  had  done  important 
things  but  none  came  up  to  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of 


our  former  winners.’’ 

The  conference  group  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  press  martyr  buried 
at  Alton  near  here. 

A  souvenir  of  this  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  booklet  containing  the 
13  editorial  finalists  in  the 
Golden  Quill  Award.  Hornstone 
Press  published  250  copies  of  a 
private  press  edition  which  were 
handed  out  at  the  SDX  dinner. 
A  regular  run  of  1,000  will  go 
out  around  the  country  soon,  it 
was  announced. 


For  the  first  time  since  1956, 
SIU  declined  to  name  an  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  winner.  The  award  has 
been  made  annually  at  the  con¬ 
ference  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor. 


The  Living  Flame 


By  Mrs.  T.  M.  B.  Hirks 

in  the  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post 

The  hollow  and  alien  sound  of  hooves 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  six  grey 
battle  horses  and  the  outrider  on  the 
seventh. 

The  flag-draped  casket  on  the  caisson. 

The  riderless  horse  with  its  empty 
.saddle,  dancing  feet  .spurning  the  i)ave- 
ment,  restive  under  the  rein,  but  obedient. 

The  Navy  band — Hail  to  the  Chief — 
America  the  Beautiful  .  .  .  the  Navy 
Hymn. 

The  unending  procession  of  mourners 
filing  past  the  bronze  casket,  high  on  the 
catafalque  in  the  vast  and  echoing  ro¬ 
tunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  .same  catafalque 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lain  in  state 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Dark  faces  among  the  grieving  multi¬ 
tudes  and  among  the  chosen  .serv’ice  men 
who  guarded  the  casket.  North  and  South 
and  East  and  West,  at  the  four  points 
of  the  compass. 

Notables  from  other  countries,  heads 
of  state,  delegations,  arriving  at  Dulles 
.Airport  during  the  evening  hours  of  the 
day  before  the  state  funeral. 

Royalty  joining  the  family  and  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Cabinet,  and  high  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  symbolical  walk  behind  the 
caisson  from  the  White  House  to  St. 
Matthew’s  Cathedral. 

The  Mass  of  Requiem. 

The  procession  from  St.  Matthew’s  to 
Arlington  Cemetery,  sleek  black  limou¬ 
sines  creeping  liehind  the  caisson. 

The  funeral  march. 

Anxious  Secret  Service  men  guarding 
the  new  President. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge  spanning  the  Potomac. 

The  endless  procession,  reaching  back 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers — and  again, 
the  muffied  drums. 

The  caisson,  emerging  from  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  buildings  into  eternal  sun¬ 
shine. 

The  Memorial  Bridge,  and  the  grey 
horses  laboring  up  the  hill  to  the  yawning 
grave. 

Dry  leaves  scudding  before  a  freshen¬ 
ing  breeze,  in  the  bright  November  sun¬ 
shine. 


The  Black  Watch,  and  the  wailing  bag¬ 
pipes. 

Two  colored  l)oys,  young  and  dignified, 
in  the  uniform  of  their  country,  helping 
six  other  service  men  to  carry  the  coffin 
from  the  caisson  to  its  final  resting  place. 

The  solemn  ceremony. 

Jet  i)lanes  .screaming  overhead  in  for¬ 
mation,  saluting  their  fallen  chief. 

The  Irish  Guard,  saluting  and  leaving 
the  site  of  the  grave. 

Haile  Sela.ssie,  the  Lion  of  Judah,  from 
Ethiopia,  small  and  somehow  pathetic  in 
his  bedizened  uniform,  dwarfed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  deGaulle,  imperturable  in  his  field 
marshal’s  cap. 

A  breathless  hush. 

Cardinal  Cushing  ...  I  am  the  Resur¬ 
rection  and  the  Life. 

The  21-gun  salute,  echoing  over  the 
graves  at  Arlington,  and  over  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  placed,  so 
short  a  time  ago,  a  wreath  in  memory. 

And  over  the  grave  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The  firing  squad,  three  short  bursts 
of  fire. 

Taps. 

The  flag,  held  taut  above  the  casket 
by  eight  service  men,  folded  now  with 
beautiful  precision,  and  jiassed  cere¬ 
monially  from  hand  to  hand,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  formally  to  the  black  garbed 
widow. 

The  Navy  Hymn — Almight  Father, 
Strong  to  Save. 

The  Eternal  Flame,  kindled  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

The  decorous  departure  of  visiting 
dignitaries,  foreign  heads  of  state,  the 
new  President  of  this  nation,  and  two 
former  Presidents. 

The  lengthening  shadows,  throwing 
into  stark  relief  the  white  gravestones 
of  the  nation’s  heroic  dead. 

The  “little  people”  filing  past  the 
casket,  still  not  lowered  into  the  kindly 
earth. 

A  cathedral  hush,  long  light  slanting 
through  the  trees.  Dusk,  and  a  newly 
mounded  grave. 

The  Living  Flame. 
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Dave  Lanqford 

will  expand  its  service  to  six 
days  a  week — Monday  through 
Saturday — in  order  to  “provide 
a  morning  newspaper  service  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.” 

Owners  of  Huntsville  News 
Inc. — James  R.  Cleary,  John  A. 
Higdon,  and  Thomas  Barr — 
said  the  decision  to  begin  pub¬ 
lishing  a  daily  came  on  the 
urging  of  “a  large  number  of 
local  people  who  feel  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  needs  another  voice.” 

“The  Huntsv’ille  News  will  be 
independent  politically,”  Mr. 
Cleary  said. 

The  News  is  assembling  a 
staflF  to  cover  the  local  scene, 
and  is  expanding  its  United 
Press  International  facilities. 

Editor  of  the  new  newspaper 
is  Dav’e  Langford,  a  veteran 
reporter  in  Alabama. 

The  News’  plant  at  2117 
Clinton  Ave.,  West,  was  built 
expressly  for  offset  equipment. 
The  press  is  a  Vanguard  webfed 
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unit  which  prints  from  36-inch 
paper  rolls  at  the  rate  of  15,000 
copies  per  hour. 

The  type  is  set  with  Friden 
“Justowriters”  and  Varitypers. 

Messrs.  Cleary,  Higdon  and 
Barr  e.stablished  this  area’s  first 
UHF  television  .station,  Channel 
31,  in  1050.  They  later  sold  their 
interests  in  the  .station  to  enter 
the  newspai)er  business.  As  sole 
owners  of  Huntsville  News  Inc., 
Mr.  Cleary  serves  as  president, 
Mr.  Higdon  as  publisher,  and 
Mr.  Barr  oversees  production 
operations. 

Hunt.sville  is  served  in  the 
evening-Sunday  field  by  the 
Hiintfivine  Thneit,  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  40,000. 
The  Times,  owned  by  S.  I.  New- 
house,  has  just  begun  a  major 
building  expansion. 


Editor  (^uits  Fight 
Over  Civil  Rights 

MuLEsnoE,  Tex. 

A  young  editor  spent  what  he 
vows  will  be  his  last  day  in  the 
newspaper  business,  July  11, 
charging  he  has  been  hounded 
into  quitting  by  the  community 
because  he  favored  the  civil 
rights  bill. 

“I  just  can’t  take  it  any 
longer,”  said  Richard  F.  Good- 
row,  33,  editor  of  the  Muleshoe 
Journal,  a  weekly. 

He  said  people  had  “threat¬ 
ened  my  life,  and  ostracized  my 
wife  and  children.  If  I  was  single 
I  might  try  to  fight  it,  but  I  have 
a  wife  and  four  children  to 
think  of.” 

He  said  people  called  him  vile 
names  and  threatened  to  burn 
crosses  on  his  lawn. 


OWNERS  of  the  new  Huntsville  (Ala.)  News  look  over  a  copy  of  their 
bi-weekly,  soon  to  be  a  daily,  newspaper  in  front  of  their  new  offset 
plant:  Left  to  right — John  A.  Higdon,  James  R.  Cleary  and  Thomas 
Barr. 


Saturday  Edition 
Out,  Sunday  Added 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Columbia  Daily  Tribune 
will  begin  publishing  a  Sunday 
edition  Aug.  2.  The  Saturday 
edition  will  be  dropped. 

The  Sunday  jiackage  will  in¬ 
clude  eight  pages  of  color  com¬ 
ics,  Family  Weekly,  a  home 
builders  section,  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  tabloid,  and  expanded 
news,  sports  and  women’s  sec¬ 
tions. 

Max  Baird,  a  member  of  the 
Tribune’s  news  staff,  will  become 
Sunday  editor.  J,  P.  Hamel  is 
managing  editor  and  H.  J. 
Waters  Jr.,  is  publisher. 

ABC  circulation  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  is  12,172. 

• 

Central  Plant  Will 
Publish  11  Weeklies 

Stoughton,  Wis. 

The  organization  of  a  printing 
firm.  South  Central  Publications 
Inc.,  by  five  area  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  and  William  Mitchell,  a 
Beloit  publisher,  was  announced 
here  last  week. 

The  firm  will  build  a  $100,000 
plant  near  here  to  house  a  rotary 
offset  press,  an  offset  camera 
and  processing  equipment.  The 
plant  is  expected  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  late  summer. 

Cooperating  publishers  are 
Frank  and  Albert  Roessler  of 
the  Waunaukee  Tribune,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Loren  Koch  of  the 
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Poynette  Press,  Earl  Emerson 
of  the  De  Forest  Times-Tribune, 
Alice  Fosshage  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Krohn  of  the  Mount  Horeb  Mail, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  F. 
Miedema  Jr.,  of  the  Stoughton 
Courier. 

The  plant  will  print  the  five 
publishers’  newspapers,  the 
Stoughton  Hub,  the  Badgerland 
Farmer  and  four  weeklies  now 
published  in  other  cities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  William  Mitchell,  .stock¬ 
holder  in  the  firm,  will  publish 
a  new  weekly  for  the  Beloit  area. 
*  *  * 

Brodhead,  Wis. 

Formation  here  of  Dairyland 
Press,  a  new  central  printing 
plant  to  produce  three  papers 
and  other  weekly  and  monthly 
publications,  was  announced  last 
week. 

Cooperating  firms  are  the 
Independent-Register,  Brodhead, 
the  Evansville  Review  and  the 
Edgerton  Reporter.  A  new  Van¬ 
guard  15  web  offset  press  has 
been  installed  by  Dairyland 
Press  in  the  Register  building 
here. 

Officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  are  Marshall  (Danny) 
Markham,  Brodhead;  Harland 
E.  Everson,  Edgerton;  and 
Frank  Gildner  Jr.,  Evansville. 

• 

W  eekly  to  Daily  Tab 

Winslow,  Aria 

The  Winslow  Mail  will  con¬ 
vert  from  an  eight-column 
weekly  to  tabloid  daily  as  the 
Winslow  Daily  Mail  July  18- 
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Huntsville,  Ala. 
On  Aug.  24  the  Huntsville 
Mews,  a  locally  owned  publica¬ 
tion  operating  as  a  bi-weekly. 
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Pre»$  Engineers 


announcements 


Neu’spf’per  Appraisers 


APPRAISAL;  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Pirtat^iP'  l'>an  and  insurance  pur- 
POiM.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R^giehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
thst  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
lonslity  and  .ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
ii  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

""‘"*Len  feighner  agency 

P.O.  Box  IS!),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main, 
Mess.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


OOXnDEN'nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  iiurchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B,  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  I).C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  0.  Box  .509.  Roseburg,  Oregon 

VERNON  V.  PAINE. 

Quality  Newspapers 
Si)9  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  big-  none  too  small.  Enter- 
I>rising  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
desire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers. 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  2Si4-3743.  day  or  night. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Unopposed 
in  rich  Midwest  farm  area.  Netting  $17- 
18M  now  with  no  selling  or  promotion. 
$20,000  down  payment.  Please  give 
background  with  inquiry.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  Box  8,  Ithaca,  Mich. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
and  modern  job  plant  available  to  quick 
buyer  at  distress^  price.  Very  profitable 
until  former  owner-manager's  death  in 
1956.  Since,  victim  of  mismanagement ; 
no  profits,  shopper  competition.  Write 
Box  118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  LEASE  or  give  substantial  inter¬ 
est  to  a  financially  resiHinsible  team 
who  can  take  over  a  good,  fast-growing 
Bergen  County.  New  Jersey  weekly 
newspaper  (need  a  rest):  will  help 
when  needed.  Personal  interview  only. 
Write:  P.O.  Box  647,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


"THE  TOWN  .SLOUCH” — column  head 
registered  at  U.S.  Patent  Office. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

niB  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


registererl  at  U.S.  Patent  Office.  |  COUNTRYWIDE  EXPERT  consultant 
Glenn,  921  Orchard.  Garland,  Tex.  service  on  all  Goss  and  Hoe  Web  news- 

i  paper  presses.  Edward  H.  Hays.  55 
.  1  East  1.5th  St.,  Razorbnck  Trailer  Park, 

NEW.SP.\PFR  SERVICES  ■  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica  | 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  compos'ng  ! 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Francisco,  i 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  rapidly-  g 
growing  area.  Annual  volume  well  over  ^  City. 
$50,000  price.  Terms.  Box  81,  Editor  &  g  ' 
Publisher.  ^ 


1.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  One  of 
the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the 
state.  Publisher  wants  to  retire. 
Gross  $130,000.  Priced  at  $130,000. 
Terms. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  .STATE.  Gross 
over  $200,000  last  year.  Excellent 
profit  picture.  Priced  at  $145,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  AND  ASSOHATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
Fine  plant — good  growth  potential — iso¬ 
lated!  $25,000  down;  need  $15,000  work¬ 
ing  capital.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Phone:  714-533-1361 


Classification 


Editor  dC  publisher  foe  July  is.  1964 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


1  McMlei  #6740  S|>eec]aumat  Automatic 
(irnphotyi>e 

2  Mo<)e)  #7740  Tape  Perforators 
100  77-dra\ver  St>eedaumat  Cabinets 

ASSOCIATED  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
1214  N.  Wilminifton.  Compton.  Calif. 


OUiniNG  BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


('.omposing  Room 


40^80  pp.  Hoe  Double-Width.  5  Unit.  . 

22%"  Cutotf.  ' 

Si>ot  or  ROP  Color.  2-100  HP  Drives 
;  with  Controls.  | 

'  Two  Folders,  one  folds  %  pp.  '■ 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 


LINO-INT.  MAGAZINE  RACKS.  31 
stock  sizes  —  motor  drives  —  pot  well 
scraiier  $4.50;  mat  file  tool  $4.50.  Wm. 
Reid.  2271  Clyboum.  Chicago-M.  Ill, 


16-32  pp.  Hoe  Simplex.  22%*  Cutoff, 
nearly  new  40  HP  Drive  an<l  Controls, 
SiK>t  or  ROP  Color,  *,4  and  %  Folder. 


Pony  Autoplate  and  other  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


COMET  BLUE  .STREAK,  ser.  ifl337. 
2  magazines;  mcslel  31.  with  nua<lder, 
blower,  ser.  #61433.  4  magazines; 

mo<lel  8,  ser.  #5(1858.  3  magazines; 
mixlel  31,  ser.  #56.552,  2  magazines; 
Elrod,  No.  1,  DS-0473.  Morrison  slug 
stripiier-  Hammonii  Mercury  saw — 
Rouse  vertical  rotary  miterer — 24  steel 
turtles — 25  chases  (15  X  22) — 3  steel 
tops — storage  stones — 2  steel  ad  tables 
with  slug  racks  6  ty|>e  cases.  All  avail¬ 
able.  spring  11165.  Can  lie  purchaser! 
individually.  Contact;  R.  Groves.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Gleaner-Journal.  Hen¬ 
derson.  Ky.  Area  Code  .502,  827-5666. 


I  4  Unit  Vanguard  Offset  Perfecting 
!  Press  equipped  for  color  register  for 
i  SiM)t  or  ROP.  Folds  ',4  or  V*  PP- 


24/48  Page  Press  &  Folder 
2  Units  Double  Reversible 
1  Ck)lor  Cylinder 
4  Units  Single  Reversible 

Folder  with  Cutler  Hammer  (Conveyor 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Web  Widths  30*  and  15* 

Rated  Speed  38,000  Papers  Per  Hour 
48  Pages  with  one  color 
40  Page  Papers  with  full  color 


VANGUARD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 
R- 1  5,  36",  Three  Units 

★  Perfectinig  Units  and  older 

★  Quarter  fold  Attachment 

★  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for 
all  units 

★  3  Infeed  Devices 


★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist  frame, 
and  truck 


Complete  camera,  dark  room  and  plate 
making  equipment.  Other  miscellaneous 
equipment. 

PRINTING  CENTER,  INC. 

12140  S.  Peoria  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60643 
Phone;  CO  4-5328 


Times  &  Daily  News 
Second  Ave.  &  Post  Street 
San  Mateo,  California 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 


420  Lexinerton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  Code  212  MU  5-4774 


MODEL  “B”  INTERTYPE.  #3588  (3 
mfddsi  and  #3.592  (4  molds)  ;  4  i)ocket 
mohl  tliso.  Mur^rach  metal  fee<ler;  f;ood 
workinjr  condition.  Price  for  both 
$2500.00.  Contact:  Ro!»ert  Moyer.  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  Newspai>ers.  300  Perry  St., 
Trenton,  N.J. 


'  With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
I  reversible  units  for  full  colors.  Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  Statics 
and  forei^rn  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’*  $N4.r)0  to  $97,3(i. 
None  l)etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMP.4NY 
111-113  \V.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  larjrest  distributcir  of 
Newspa|)er  Foi*m  Trucks 
Telephone :  835-1513 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 


GOS.S  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-3/j" 

One  Elxtra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Siiot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


★  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase 
AC  converter  to  DC  Motor 
drive  equipment 

★  2^2  years  old 

$34,000 

Installment  Payments  Can  Be  Arranged 
Dealers  Protected 
Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 
PRIME  PRINTING  COMPANY 

l945-47th  Avenue,  Kenilworth,  Md. 

(Suburban  Washington) 

Phone;  772-3383  Area  Code;  301 


Excellent  condition.  Available  Aunust. 
Located  CaJifornia. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


4-units.  1  douWe  folder  22%*  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17,  OX  7-4590 


'  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

I  ‘*Newspa|>er  Equipment  Dealers” 

I  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


3,724  7.^130  PERFECT  MATS.  First 
$150  takes  on  HMlay  return  basis.  Jour¬ 
nal,  York,  Alabama. 


Engraving  Riant  For  Sale 


EQUIPMENT  FOR 
COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT 
Ideal  for  small  daily  or  weekly.  Tasoi>e 
camera  16X20,  fast  etcher  and  all  other 
necessary  e<tuipment.  $5.00<*.  Full  in¬ 
ventory  upon  re<ju^t.  All  in  excellent 
condition.  Terms  available.  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  HTlyria, 
Ohio. 


Harris  Mwl.  LTC— 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mo<l.  EL— 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w,  mats  (Sen<l  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotyi>e  Mini.  S  Electric  Pot 

APEX  PT(L  MACHY.,  210  F;iizal»eth  St. 

NEW  YORK-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


ONE  WOOD  ROLLER  BEARING 
PRESS  UNIT  AVAILABLE 
16-page,  high  si>eetl,  23%"  cutoff 
This  unit  removetl  and  dismnntle<l  and 
loaded  alK)ard  truck,  f.o.b.  Kansas  City. 
Missouri.  To  either  install  with  a  WfMMl 
line  or  to  l>e  use<l  for  pai'ts.  Best  offer 
by  Septeml)er  1  buys  unit. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  S.  Mo. 
A.  C.  M6.  HA  1-5364 


lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu- 
matic  pump;  W'ood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21^ 
inch:  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  ^ 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HOE  STRAIGHT  PATTERN  PRESS 
unit  wanted  89"  between  side  frame, 
120°  plate  stagger,  clip  lockup.  Ink 
rail,  ink  pump  etc.,  superimpose  unit 
or  color  cylinder  preferred.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


COLE  FOLDERS 


TRIMMERS-GLUERS 


’4  -  f4  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi-  ^ 
nation  for  RotaiY  Presses.  High  Speed.  ; 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W.  j 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  ' 

AC  405  Ce  6-8841 


32- PAGE  HOE;  Double  width.  22%" 
cut-off.  complete  with  Cline  controls, 
ink  tank,  16  ch.ases,  metal  |>ot,  casting 
Iwx,  plate  finishing  machine,  etc.  lio- 
cation ;  Chicago.  Available  now!  $12,- 
000  buys  complete  setup.  Contact : 
Humphries.  18220  Torrence  Ave.. 
Lansing,  Illinois  60438.  Phone  312-474- 
4054. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PI^ANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45« 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  l»st  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


j  S-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS, 
model  AB-491.  Kept  in  top  condition, 
under  ser\'ice  contract.  Completely  over- 
I  haule<l  l)y  Goss  Company  1959,  Roll  fe<l  , 
i  — 3,800  per  hour.  Complete  with  chases,  ■ 
siwre  rollers  and  other  parts.  Can  l>e  1 
i  move,!  without  dismantling.  Port  I 
I  Angeles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  —  No  stereotyping 
with  this  22-2/3  cut-off  press.  Complete, 
ready-to-run,  first-class  condition  with 
20  chases,  roll  fed.  Igication ;  Chicago. 
Available  now!  Just  $6,000  puts  you  in 
business.  Contact:  Humphries,  18220 
Torrence  Ave.,  Lansing,  Illinois  60438. 
Phone  312-474-4054. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


3-UNIT  PRESS 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  l-TUDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


4  (30SS  PRESS  UNITS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverse  rylin- 
ilers,  22%"  cut-off,  A  C  motor  drive, 
conveyor,  double  folders  with  double 
upper  formers,  portable  color  fountains, 
reels. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


GOSS  24-PAGE  STRAIGHTLINE,  sin¬ 
gle  width.  22)6"  cut-off,  complete  stereo 
equipment  including  Pony  Autoplate, 
Kemp  2-ton  pot  and  Goss  45  C  mat 
roller.  Must  sell  quick.  Chicago  area. 
Meier  Pub.  Co.,  5000  Harvard  Terrace, 
Skokie,  Ill.  312-673-9141. 


4  plates  wide,  preferably  with  a  color 
cylinder. 

Must  be  23-9/16"  cut-off,  end  roll 
feed. 


NEW  DUAL  COLOR  engraving  plates 
for  Fairchild  machines  for  greater  con¬ 
trast  Si  57c  and  tiopular  clear  CAL- 
PLATES  for  maximum  savings  Si  47c, 
all  prices  including  styli  service.  Being 
sold  all  over  the  U.S.  Write  for  free 
samples  an<l  complete  price  list.  Calu¬ 
met  Crafts,  Inc.— P.O.  Box  26 — Nai«r- 
ville.  III. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL 


24  Straight — 48  Collect 
I  6  Units — 1  extra  Color  Cyl — AC  Drive 
All  units  reversible — CH  Conveyor 
Located  California — Available  ^pt. 
For  full  details  and  copies 


TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
24-Page  capacity,  long  frame,  standard 
2  to  1;  complete  stereo  equipment;  new 
motor  and  drive;  excellent  condition: 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  Catholic 
Transcript.  786  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Reply  giving  all  details  and  price  to 
Box  73,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17,  OX  7-4590 


VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS:  4- 
unit,  like  new  condition:  lightly  use<I 
one  year.  Photonews,  329  B'dway,  Beth- 
page,  L.I.N.Y. — 516  OVerbrook  1-0440. 


DISMANTLING  DECK-TYPE  GOSS  48- 
page  Press.  Double  width.  23A  cut-off, 
color  deck,  helical  gears,  A.C.  Motor 
drive.  All  parts  for  sale. 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  Federal  St.  Chicago  3,  III. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  #494 
Just  outgrew  it  here  in  booming  Ari¬ 
zona!  Nine  years  old,  always  under 
Goss  service,  had  good  care.  Plenty 
extras.  $10,000.  Available  August.  Daily 
News,  Tempe,  Arizona.  602-967-3321. 


8-PAGE  GOSS  FLATBED  PRESS. 
Good  condition,  under  service  contract. 
$5,000.  Write:  Courier-Crescent,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio. 


GOOD  USED  FONTS  8,  8)6.  nn^  ^P‘- 
mats  for  news  text.  No  hairlines,  nn, 
A.  Smith,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 


FLAT  BED  PRESS-  Must  I*  in  ^ 
condition  and  reasonably  late  mOQo, 
must  print  21-inch  page.  Ray  Bsri^ 
Morgan  County  Herald,  Mcf  onnelsvills, 
Ohio.  Phone  6801. 


EXCELLENT  MODEL  E  DUPLEX  THREE  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  with « 
available  at  bargain  price.  Gone  offset.  1  without  TTS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dee.  Box 
Nebraska  City  (Nebr.)  News-Press.  i  83,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 
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He«p  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


nademic  | 

(^IXY  EDITl'ii  for  part-time  work  on  | 
The  Daily  lo  '  .in,  tTniversity  of  Iowa, 
Iwa  lily.  ffPIiortunity  to  <lo 

^•raduate  wo 

Administrative 

business  lANAtiKR  for  I’acifio 
Northwest  I'.'ily.  I’refer  Ll’A  of  t'I’A 
familiar  wi’ii  all  newsimiier  ilepart- 
raenta.  Oul.-t  indinir  opiiortunity  for 
youni?  man,  S.-iiil  resume  of  eilucation, 
exfierience  ami  references  to  Hox  110, 
Editor  &  I’uidisher  Include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  iK-rsonal  data 

general  M.VNAGER  urfrently  nee<le<l 
for  rounty-x'iit  weekly  and  modern  job 
plant.  Salary  -f-  iiercentnire  of  profit, 
with  option  to  buy.  Write  Hox  116, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATKi.NI  CONSULTANT  set  up 
department  lor  small  evening  daily — 
train  personnel — then  supervise  from 
home  base,  .'ttate  qualifications,  terms 
in  confidence,  Ho.x  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
and  Sunday  P.M  finper  on  Texas  Gulf 
Coast.  Excellent  opportunity  for  trood 
iirjanizer.  Must  know  "Little  Merchant 
Plan”  and  tie  promotional-minded.  Full 
details  first  letter.  E.  Zieschanyf,  The 
Braiosport  Facts,  Freeport,  Tex. 

WORKING  MANAGER  for  20.000  Mid¬ 
west  town.  Must  know  "Little  Merchant 
Plan,”  lie  (rood  worker  in  atritreesive 
growing  ilaily.  Good  future  in  a  fine 
community.  Moderate  salary  will  prow 
with  you.  New  plant,  insurance,  retire¬ 
ment.  Give  complete  details,  family, 
salary  requirement,  references.  Box  20, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

HRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
small  S.C.  .’i-day  daily.  Must  lie  solier 
and  willing  to  work.  Good  future.  Ho.x 
54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Southeastern 
Penna.  afterncxin  daily.  Must  lie  ag¬ 
gressive.  Excellent  opiiortunity.  Give 
complete  resume  —  family,  salary  re- 
iiuirements,  references,  terms  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Write  Box  119,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  able  to  de¬ 
velop  ad  count,  train  iiersonnel.  Con¬ 
servative  style — no  cuts  or  liorders.  Cul¬ 
tural,  recreation  center.  16M  circula¬ 
tion.  Non-competitive.  The  Chico  Enter- 
finse-Record.  Box  9,  Chico,  Calif. 

A  1)  V  E  H  T  I  .S  I  N  G 

PHONE  ROOM  EXPERIENCE 
A  successfui  22-year-old  telephone  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  organization  in  Chicago 
engagwl  in  selling  classified  and  display 
advertising  for  foreign  language  paiiers 
and  monthly  magazines  is  interestevl  in 
talking  to  a  young  man  with  similar  ex- 
lerience  or  background  as  an  assistant 
to  the  phone  room  manager.  Goorl  earn¬ 
ings — chance  for  .advancement.  This  is 
not  a  job  for  a  clock-watcher.  Write, 
telling  of  yourself  and  earnings  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  95,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

fUSSinE^j  MANAGER  for  large 
metropolitan  newspaper,  E&P  Zone  2. 
Must  be  strong  on  sales  and  sales  train¬ 
ing  for  both  outside  and  phone  room 
•tans.  Position  pays  over  $10,000.  Give 
^nplete  details  first  letter.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Bo.x  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

THIS  IS  THE  IDEAL  SITUATION  for 
•  weekly  newspaper  sales  manager  who 
WMts  to  settle  in  a  delightful  Southern 
»  tf”*  community  and  make  money 
«  the  work  he  loves.  Production  prob- 

solved  because  the  paper  is 
j  ®l^'''I'ere.  Send  complete  resume 
details  on  retailer  promotion  ex- 
Wftence  to  Box  1923,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


I  Display  Advertising  I 

I  ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN  for  27,000  ! 
I  daily.  Must  lie  fully  experienced  with  ' 
I  strung  background  of  sales,  layout  and 
j  creative  ability.  Attractive  starting  sal- 
I  ary  plus  fringe  lienefits.  Write  immedi- 
1  ately  stating  all  iiertinent  information, 
including  starting  salary  desired,  photo, 
references,  proof  of  selling  ability, 
sample  layouts  and  tear  sheets  of  any  | 
I  promotion.  Address;  Maurice  Williams,  | 
1  Advertising  Director,  Kingsport  Times-  , 
I  News.  Kings|K>rt,  Tennessee. 

j  DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  to  con¬ 
tact  major  accounts  for  34,000  No.  Cali-  : 
fornia  Daily.  Sales  ability  more  impor- 
'  tant  than  copy  and  layout.  Must  I>e  ex- 
l>erienced,  at  least  (5)  years.  Box  10,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.STAFF  OPENING 
SEPTEMBER  3.  1964 
EXI'EUIEXCED  DISPLAY  .SALESMAN 
29.000-30,000  circulation,  Illinois  prize- 
I  winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable  , 
I  display  salesman  who  knows  how  to 
I  create,  develop  and  sell  advertising. 

I  latyout  ability  essential.  E-xcellent  start- 
I  ing  salary,  merit  raises,  best  working 
conditions,  congenial  staff,  many  fringe 
l)enefits  and  security.  Write  giving 
training.  exi)erience,  salary  desired,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  15,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  —experienced,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  36 
page  offset  weekly.  Zone  5.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  incentive.  Parent  cor¬ 
poration  now  expanding  into  television 
I  and  other  media.  Please  send  recent 
photograph  and  resume  to  Box  1780. 

!  Evlitor  &  Publisher. 

I  AD  MANAGER  for  Daily  Chronicle- 
Herald.  Call  or  write:  Frank  Mills, 
Mills  Publications,  Hoopeston,  III. 

ADVTG.  DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 4,000 
circulation  semi-weekly  needs  man  with 
minimum  five  years’  display  exiwrience. 
Salary  open.  If  able,  will  be  creative 
manager  for  five-paper  chain  printing 
from  central  shop  with  16-page  web  off- 
.set  press.  List  references  and  sal.ary,  or 
salary  and  Ivonus  (or  incentive)  desired. 
The  HERALD,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Career 
opportunity  for  man  under  35 :  must 
have  ability  in  sales,  layout,  ideas  and 
promotions.  Daily  of  5-M  in  N.W.  part 
of  area  5.  Good  salary  with  advances 
based  on  iierformance.  Write  fully.  Box 
72,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  out¬ 
standing  afternoon  daily,  population 
15,000,  adjoining  city  of  12,000:  circu¬ 
lation  14,000,  i>ermanent  situation  for 
qualified  i>erson.  Daily  Gazette,  Ster¬ 
ling,  III. 

ADVERTISING  STAIT  MEMBER,  dis¬ 
play  department,  second  spot;  good  list 
accounts;  assist  advertising  director. 
Progressive,  long-established  E&S  ABC 
,  new8pai)er:  rapidly-growing  university 
I  city  of  30,000  in  midwest.  Man  should 
;  have  6-10  years’  daily  newspaper  experi- 
1  ence,  ability,  proven  record,  gixxl  |K>- 
tential.  Ideal  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  real  op|K)rtunity  for  well- 
traineil,  responsible  man  30-35  who  is 
looking  ahead.  Earnings  open :  $7,000  to 
$7,500  to  start.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  present  earnings,  etc.  Replies  in 
strict  confidence— interview  later.  Start¬ 
ing  time  open  since  this  is  new  ]x>sition 
but  i>ermanent  one.  Write  Bo.x  102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  creative,  am¬ 
bitious,  hard-working  salesman.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  a  few  years’  experience  on 
a  smaller  paper  an  is  now  ready  for 
bigger  things;  i>erhaps  he  is  on  a  larger 
itaper  in  a  stagnant  community  and 
wants  to  l)e  a  part  of  the  nation’s  most 
exciting  city.  If  you  can  fit  into  a 
harmonious  group  of  professional  sales¬ 
men,  send  me  your  resume.  Include 
present  salary — why  you  would  like  to 
work  for  us — and  what  you  can  <lo  for 
us.  The  salary  is  oiien,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Houston  Post,  Houston, 
Texas. 


Display  Advertising 

FIXIRIDA’.S  BEST  WEEKLY  6M  ABC 
in  20M  county  field  nee<l8  one  traintnl 
near-lkevrinner  at  $95  up  to  »tart:  one 
ex])erienced  ad  Kolicitor,  salary  o|>en  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  and  ex|>erience. 
Chance  to  j^row.  Oceanside  town,  rewirt. 
ranches,  proves.  resume,  history, 

ex|)ecte<l  pay,  etc.,  first  letter.  .Stuart 
(Fla.)  News. 

UCTAIL  AU  MANAGER  with  proven 
classific<l  and  display  record.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Delta  Denuxrrat-Times,  (Jieen- 
ville.  Miss. 

UNUSUAD  (yP!»()RTlTNITY  for  a  toi>- 
notch.  hard-hitting  retail  salesman  in  a 
hijjhly  com|)etitlve  area  (not  NYC). 
Knowledire  of  layouts.  Well-estahlisheti 
newspai>er.  Excellent  salary,  lK)nus,  car 
allowance,  hospitalization,  etc.  Hox  115, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


,  DESKMAN  for  Zone  3  afternoon  daily,  | 
j  Tell  all,  including  salary  requirement. 

in  first  letter  to  Box  1900,  Editor  &  | 
'  Publisher.  i 

i  EDITOR,  SO.  CALIF. 

Daily  Signal,  25,000  evening  suburban.  , 
'  Substantial  experience  editorial  man-  ' 
I  agement  iiosition  on  daily  required,  I 
I  strong  city  e<litor  background  may  1)6  of 
I  particular  advantage.  Please  write  fully 
'  to  Box  W35  Huntington  Park.  Calif. 

I  Confidential  nature  of  applicants’  let- 
'  ters  will  l)e  respected.  j 

‘  MANY  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  a 
young  newsman,  j-grad  or  e.xperienced,  j 
who  likes  general  news  and  feature  as- 
I  signments.  Zone  5  prize  winning  eve- 
1  ning  daily  offers  top  salary,  free  life 
i  and  hospital  insurance,  l>onus,  sick  pay,  j 
i  profit  sharing.  Modern  plant,  pleasant,  i 
prosperous  community.  Write  Box  25,  I 
I  Editor  &  Publisher,  details  of  family  ! 

I  and  job  history,  references.  j 

i  NEWSPAPERMAN  for  faculty  of  lead-  i 

ing  journalism  school.  $10,000  to  start.  ' 
I  Box  12,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

i  REPORTER  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  j 
afternoon  and  Sunday  daily — 34,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Box  8.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

SMALL  SOUTH  -  CENTRAL  Kansas 
daily  seeks  young  sports  editor  to  ag- 
I  gressively  cover  10-county  area.  Sports. 

must  use  camera,  darkroom  experience 
I  preferred.  Will  also  cover  police  and 
other  hard  news.  Will  consider  second 
man  seeking  promotion.  Paid  vacation, 
group  insurance,  other  benefits.  Urgent,  i 
(Contact  LeMoyne  R.  Frederick.  Editor, 

I  The  Pratt  Tribune,  Pratt,  Kans. 

BUREAU  CORRESPONDENT  cover 
non-clinical  problems  of  M.D.’s  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  near-by  states  for  national 
professional  magazine.  Reporting  expe¬ 
rience,  M.D.  contacts  vital;  to  $13,000. 
Box  74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR,  to  run  six-man  city 
desk  for  Great  I-akes  PM,  Must  be 
capable  of  direction,  re-write,  photogra¬ 
phy,  with  some  layout  experience.  Room 
for  further  promotion.  Give  full  iier- 
sonal  data,  plus  clips,  and  salary  ex- 
I>ected.  Write  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EARTHQUAKE’S  GONE  but  we’re  not! 
Right  now  our  concern  is  for  a  good 
sports  and/or  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  can  run  a  1-man  sports  desk 
and  put  out  a  lively  page  or  two  a  day. 
Write  air-mail:  Daily  News,  P.  O.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

EDITOR  for  medium  size  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  Chart  area  four.  Must 
be  a  conservative  and  completely  qual¬ 
ified  in  every  respect.  Southerner  30 
to  40  years  old  preferred.  Send  bio¬ 
graphical  data,  photograph,  references. 
Box  55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  sought  by 
expanding  48,000  suburban  daily  (Inde¬ 
pendent)  with  high  standards.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  in  city,  county,  state 
government  desirable.  Above-average 
compensation.  Zone  2.  Box  50,  Editor 
'  k  Publisher. 


DESKM.^N  for  afternoon  Penna.  daily 
50.000  circulation.  Ex|>erience  desire<l 
hut  will  consider  an  outstanding  idea 
I  man  rapahle  of  handling  copy  desk. 

I  'I'hriving  college  community.  Moving  ex- 
Iiense  allowance.  Mail  resume  in  com- 
lilete  confidence  to  Box  76,  Eclitor  & 
I’ulilisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MIDWESTERNER  to 
'  handle  news  bureau  in  22,000  college 
town  for  near-by  53,000  afternoon.  Sun- 
j  day  (laper.  Photo  know-how  helpful. 

I  Flxcellent  fringes.  Tell  all,  including 
!  salary  needs,  picture.  Contact ;  Gene 
I  Thorne.  Managing  Ed.,  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier. 

i  GENERAL  REPORTER  to  handle  city. 

‘  some  county,  and  photography.  Gootl 
:  opportunity  for  young  man  on  8,000 
circulation  Ohio  daily.  Write  Box  45, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  newsman  to 
join  a  progressive  a.m.  daily.  Must  be 
I  accurate  and  critical  with  a  desire  to 
move  with  an  expanding  newspar>er  in 
I  a  thriving  community.  Send  full  resume 
i  to:  Lurry  P.  Baumann.  Intelligencer 
Journal.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— ChallenKinK  op- 
i  |K)rtunity  on  twice  weekly  in  colleKe- 
I  industry  town.  Zone  3.  Box  60,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER:  Capitol  Hill  reporter 
<  wanted  for  conservative  publication. 

I  State  experience,  education,  party  ret;- 
I  istration,  salary  expected.  Write  Box  64, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Station,  Washinff- 


REPORTER,  minimum  of  2  years*  ex- 
l>erience,  wanted  by  Kood  afternoon 
.  paper  in  West  Texas.  Include  references 
i  with  resume.  Box  65.  E<litor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

I  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER:  J- 
Grad  or  equivalent  with  capacity  for 
‘  developing  into  news  editor  for  non- 
'  daily  Kroup  of  five  papers.  Rural  area — 
i  jfrowinpf  company — new  IG-pa^e  web 
!  offset  central  shop.  Salary  open,  com- 
I  mensurate  with  present  qualificationB. 

List  references  and  salary.  The  HER- 
I  ALD,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

I  STATE  EDITOR  needed  by  43-M  In- 
diana  PM  daily.  Must  be  able  to  write 
I  well  and  direct  work  of  others.  Good 
I  opportunity  for  right  man.  Please  give 
I  full  details.  Box  64,  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

I  2  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  — 
.  Editorial  assistants  in  public  affairs 
office.  Academic  year  stipend  $1,600, 
plus  waiver  fees.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  graduate  study.  Graduate  study  in 
journalism  not  offered.  Write  (includ¬ 
ing  phone  number)  Public  Affairs  Of¬ 
fice,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

!  ABC  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  chain 
seeks  sports  editor-photographer  as  as- 
I  sistant  to  eslitor-publisher.  Professional 
1  standards.  I.ieg  up  for  comer  hoping  to 
I  crack  Chicago  job  market.  Man  who  has 
1  had  business  of  his  own  would  have 
inside  track.  Night  meetings.  5-<lay 
week.  $90  min.  Write:  S.  D.  Robinson, 
Barrington  (Ill.)  Press  Newspariers. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  national  business 
magiizine.  Rejiort  interpretative  fea¬ 
tures,  Zone  2.  $10-$13.0(I0.  Box  105, 
Eslitor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS  needed  by  PA¬ 
CIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES, 
an  unofficial  daily  newspaper  for 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces,  for  mini¬ 
mum  two  year  tour  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Salaries  from  $6,390  to 
$7,030  annually,  plus  housing 
allowance,  transportation,  and 
fringe  benefits.  Minimum  four 
years  on  metropolitan  rim  re¬ 
quired.  Send  full  resume  includ¬ 
ing  family  status  to  Managing 
Editor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  503,  San  Francisco.  Please, 
no  reporter  applications. 
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HELP  WANTED 


APTERNOON  DAILY  needs  experienced 
sports  writer.  News-Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

E  nT^^ng 
SPOT 

for  toxvflight  reporter  who  wants  to 
do  a  thorouirh  job  covering  municipal 
beat,  including  city  council,  school 
board,  police,  court  .ind  features  for 
national  award-winning,  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing,  42,000  plus  daily  on  the  fringe  of 
the  N.Y.C.  metropolitan  area.  Public 
ser\-ice-minded  newspaiwr.  Need  a  real 
digger  with  writing  flair  to  report  fairly 
and  accurately.  No  political  or  adver¬ 
tising  pressures  allowed  to  interfere 
with  good  reporting.  Reliability,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  initiative  are  essential. 
Night  side — car  a  must.  Top  pay — top 
benefits.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Right  spot  for  man  (or  woman)  to  <lis- 
play  complete  journalistic  talents.  Box 
100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  second  spot  on  9- 
man  staff  of  growing  Michigan  8,500 
daily.  Box  108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EASTERN  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
has  ot>ening  for  exjierienced  financial 
and  business  reporter.  College  degree  a 
must;  ability  to  direct  work  of  others 
not  essential  but  would  be  helpful.  Box 
92,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  one  of  Ohio's  best  county 
seat  weeklies.  Must  lie  experienced.  No 
other  duties  than  news  department. 
4,500  ABC  circulation.  Equipped  with 
Fairchild.  Apply  to:  Ray  Barnes  or 
R.  R.  Peters.  Morgan  County  Herald, 
McConnelsville,  Ohio. 

EXPANDING  FLORIDA  COAST  paper 
— 40,000  circulation — needs  a  general 
reporter.  Must  be  experienced.  .80  to  40 
years  old.  Ideal  working  conditions. 
Give  all  details.  Box  98,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PAST,  AfXTJRATE  COPY  EDITOR  for 
night  desk  of  50.000  New  Jersey  daily. 
Must  know  telegraph  wire  and  lie  able 
to  edit  all  copy :  adept  at  layout.  Box 
117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  interest  in  photography 
needed  by  small  New  England  daily. 
Single  man  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Box  90,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Ub«  Ratn  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
ImerHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  tiaiM  9  80e  ptr  Imt  each 
iMertien;  3  times  9  90e;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  kejred,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  tine  each  insertion; 
3  timet  9  $L35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIHEO:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpet  your  classified  ad  to  "clauified 
display."  The  rate  far  Clattifitd  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  lino— $35  per  coiumn 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuuoday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  averape  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviationt.  Bax  baldcrt'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Publithar  reserves  the  ripht  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ava.,  N.  T.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
PhoM  PLoxo  2-70S0 


HELP  W.4NTED 


GENERAL  REPORTER  to  handle  city  , 
and  county  lieaU.  Some  photography  de-  ' 
sirable.  tkiod  opportunity  for  young  | 
man  seeking  valuable  experience.  Call 
or  write:  Charles  R.  Moser,  Managing 
Editor.  Ellwood  City  Ledger,  Ellwood 
City,  i’a. 

GROW'  WITH  A  47-YEAR  P.M  DAILY 
of  9,10(1  going  offset  in  entirely  new 
plant.  Young  college  (or  exiierienml) 
newsman  for  all-around  reporting. 
Camera  ability  a  desirable  plus.  Wanted 
by  mid-August.  Write  all  to:  Edgar 
Arnold.  Jr.,  Etiitor,  Madisonville  (Ky.) 
Messenger.  Prefer  man  from  .\reas  8, 

4  or  6. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  SPORTS— can  write  and 
edit  good  page  —  contact:  Inquirer, 
Gallon,  Ohio. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted.  All- 
around  man  who  can  direct  news  and 
irhoto  staff  of  15,000  Virginia  daily. 
Fill  in  on  desk  if  necessary.  Must  lie 
experienced,  iireferably  35  to  45  years 
of  age.  Send  resume  to  Box  104,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Manage  regional  bureaus  across  U.S. 
for  major  professional  magazine  dealing 
in  socio-economic  problems  (Zone  2). 
Must  know  doctors — lie  free  to  travel 
— and  have  supervisory  experience.  To 
$16,000.  Box  71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  BJ  Degree  or 
equivalent  copyreading  or  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  Give  all  details  in  writing  — 
background,  requirements  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio. 

RECENT  JOURNAUSM  GRAD  with 
I  ambition  to  move  up  rapidly  on  two 
I  large  prize-winning  weeklies,  one  of 
1  which  will  need  I^itor  soon.  Write: 

I  Paul  League,  The  Journal  Co.,  Seneca, 
S.C. 

REPORTER  AND  COPY  EDITOR  for 
60,000  Michigan  p.m.  Minimum  2  years’ 
experience.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
I  data  to  Box  99.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  SMALL  DAILY  needs  male  (or  female) 
i  cub  who  knows  grammer,  spelling, 

!  punctuation,  to  train  for  good  job.  Area 
I  1.  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  WRITER,  with  experience. 

!  who  also  has  knowle<lge  of  photography 
1  and  darkroom,  for  Montana  daily  news- 
!  paiier  located  just  30  minutes  by  car 
from  Big  Mountain  Ski  Resort  and 
Glacier  National  Park.  If  you  have  a 
keen  desire  to  locate  in  an  area  of 
siiectacular  beauty — have  a  knowledge 
of  all  sports — and  are  willing  to  work, 
not  just  occupy  a  desk,  contact:  Editor. 

I  The  Daily  Inter  Luke,  Kalispell,  Mon- 
I  tana.  Please  state  salary  expect^.  No 
;  drifters  or  chronic  movers  desired. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  18.000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  a  promising  area. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  for  quali- 
fie<l  man.  Good  spot  for  a  man  on 
weekly  or  small  daily  to  move  up. 
Benefits  include  (lension  plan,  life  and 
hospitalization  insurance,  and  liberal 
vacations.  Send  resume  of  training,  ex- 
'  iierience,  etc.  Write  Box  85,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

2  IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
Suburban  Reiiorter — We’re  looking  for 
a  man  with  competence,  imagination 
and  ambition.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
talented  small-city  reporter  ready  to 
move  up  to  prize-winning  capital  city 
p.m.  Should  have  car.  Copy  Editor  who 
can  handle  copy  with  imagination  and 
precision,  dummy  iiages  and  write,  too. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  versatile  crafts¬ 
man  who  welcomes  variety  and  chal- 
I  lenge.  Send  complete  resumes  to: 

I  Robert  G.  Fichenberg.  Managing  Ed., 

!  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.Y. 

'  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  and  assistant,  to 
produce  the  kind  of  bri(?ht.  human 
'  interest  women’s  pastes  women  (and  a 
lot  of  men)  would  like  to  read.  Should 
be  fast  movers,  accurate  with  names, 
quick  to  handle  routine  so  they  can 
concentrate  on  news  and  features  about 
the  wide  range  of  women’s  interests. 
Candidates  for  editor  should  be  familiar 
with  layout  and  camera.  Great  Lakes 
r^ion  daily.  Box  84,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


N  E  W  S  E  D  I  T  O  R  ,  _ 

For  Alaska  Daily  Capable  administrator  who’s  willing  ta 

Box  88  Editor  &  Publisher,  work  wante<l  for  off.sHi  composition 

- shop  of  progressive  suburban  Now 

SPORTaS  DESK— New  Jersey  morning  Jersey  weekly  group.  (I  hkJ  pay-*ood 
daily — strong  on  si»orts — seeks  ex|>eri-  conditions  good  futurr  ;  we  want  a 
enc€<l  deskman  to  round  out  6-inan  Kood  man.  Box  82,  Editor  &  Publiihar. 
staff.  Box  101,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

-  Professional  Eiifiineert 

^  An  established  consulting^engju^^ 
\^P  ITpD  I  firm  of  over  300  people  o|ierating  on  u 

VV  l\ I  I  l_l\  I  international  basis  is  seeking  aliesniol 

:  architect  or  Professional  Enginesr,  witli 
a  Bachelors  or  Masters  Degree  who  hsi 
Leading  Philadelphia  pharma-  ,  significant  experience  in  the  design  of 
ceutical  firm  has  challenging  industrial  facilities,  particularly  in  th, 

oi>ening  in  its  General  Promo-  planning  and  layout  of  various  types  of 

tion  Department  for  a  disci-  printing  plants  including  newspaper 

plined,  creative  writer.  Research  plants, 

and  write  feature  articles  for 

external  house  organs  plus  vari-  His  profession.al  background  and  ex- 

ous  special  projects  of  advertis-  I  perience  should  provide  him  with  the 
ing/promotional  nature.  Agency,  ability  to  talk  with  clients  and  provide 

magazine,  newspaper  and/or  him  with  the  kiiowledge  to  underMssd 

PR  writing  experience  desirable.  and  analyze  their  problems,  to  develoo 

Progressive  salary  policies  and  practical  solutions  and  to  direct  th, 

liberal  benefit  coverage.  Please  planning  and  design  of  complete  print 

send  detailed  resume,  including  ing  facilities, 

salary  needs  to:  Box  80,  Editor 

&  Publisher.  The  location  is  in  New  York  City  tsd 

some  travel  will  lie  re<]uired.  Compen- 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer!  sation  for  this  interesting  position  ii 

attractive  and  is  directly  related  to  ex- 

_  _  inquiries  will  lie  made  without 

FREE-LANCE  WRITER  authority. 

Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  human  v.  p,,wii.K.r 

interest  stories,  for  expanding  national  ^  ^  >ih'i»ner 

newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  i  ■  •  »  ■ 

Send  resume  to:  Public  Kelationt 

Marvin  S.  Weiss.  Editor  - - — - - — 

NATIONAL  TA’TTLER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 

2717  North  Pulaski  Road  wanted  to  write  news  releases  and 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639  radio-tv  spots,  produce  radio  program 

-  and  special  promotions  for  large  mid. 

$2  if  Lew  Little  Syndicate  uses  funny  western  medical  organization.  Huit  be 
newspaper  typo,  double-meaning  you  promotional-minded,  experienced  writer, 
mail  first.  210  Post,  #915-E,  San  Fran-  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  lal- 
cisco.  ary  requirement  to  Box  1896,  Editor  k 


llEIJ*  WAN  TED 


Production 


OhTSCT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  _ 
Capable  administrator  who’s  willln. 


WRITER 


Leading  Philadelphia  pharma¬ 
ceutical  firm  has  challenging 
oi>ening  in  its  General  Promo¬ 
tion  Department  for  a  disci¬ 
plined.  creative  writer.  Research 
and  write  feature  articles  for 
external  house  organs  plus  vari¬ 
ous  special  projects  of  advertis¬ 
ing/promotional  nature.  Agency, 
magazine,  newspaper  and/or 
PR  writing  experience  desirable. 
Progressive  salary  policies  and 
liberal  benefit  coverage.  Please 
send  detailed  resume,  including 
salary  needs  to:  Box  80,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 


Free  Lance 

FREE-LANCE  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  human 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weiss.  Editor 
NATIONAL  TA’TTLER 
2717  North  Pulaski  Road 
Chicagro,  Illinois  60639 

$2  if  Lew  Little  Syndicate  uses  funny 
newspaper  typo,  double-meaning  you 
mail  first.  210  Post,  #915-E,  San  Fran- 


Operators-Machinists 

TTS  PERFORA’TOR,  Books.  Open  shop. 
High  take  home  pay,  benefits ;  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  Anzei,  611  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

MACHINIST  for  18-machine  Intertype 
shop,  mixers,  quadders.  $162  week.  Zone 
9.  Box  66,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  OPERATORS 
Union  or  eligible 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  California 

TTS  OPERATOR — day  or  night  shift — 
$155  week;  benefits.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Box  42.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR-JOURNEYMAN.  Im¬ 
mediate.  Give  references.  $3.70  i«r  hr; 
heart  of  Rocky  Mountain  recreational 
area.  Box  94.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN 

We  have  openings  for  two  ambitious 
men  who  are  willing  to  exchange  hard 
work  for  top  pay.  Our  single  width 
four  deck  Scott  rotary  letterpress 
operation  requires  combination  press¬ 
men  and  stereotyper.  This  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  situation  for  two  individuals  who 
want  to  grow  with  our  organization 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Write  details  to  Box 
4.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-MAKEUP  MAN.  experi¬ 
enced,  to  take  charge  of  weekly  back- 
shop.  The  Mirror-Democrat,  Mount  Car- 
roll,  Illinois. 


WAN’TED  PRINTHatS — Tape  punchers, 
makeup  men,  floor  men.  Night  work; 
over  $140  per  week  with  good  fringe 
benefits.  Box  1862,  ilditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN—  68.- 
000  circulation;  union;  a  ‘‘take-charge- 
man’’  to  run  composing  room  firmly  but 
fairly.  Full  resume  first  letter.  Box  67. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PR  FIELD  MAN 

Public  Relations  Department  of 
a  leading  producer  of  basic  con¬ 
struction  material  desires  writer- 
reporter  with  public  relations- 
marketing  capability.  Head¬ 
quartered  in  Zone  2,  man  will 
travel  U.S.A.  to  seek  out  news 
of  use  of  materials  in  design 
and  construction  of  highrise  and 
heavy  engineering  projects.  Must 
be  capable  of  communicating  this 
story  via  all  types  of  media  to 
the  professions  and  business  men 
allied  with  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry.  Must  be  personable,  cre¬ 
ative  and  resourceful.  Salary 
open,  outstanding  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  program  ....  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  with  a  blue 
ribbon  corporation! 

BOX  78 

Eidifor  &  Publisher 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Fi^  Information 

Teletypesetter  School 

BE  A  TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR 
Individual  Instruction,  50-hr.  muJ* 
Typesetter  School,  303  W  42  St.,  NTC. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EDUCATIONAL  PR  IS  MY  GOAL 
Have  B.S.  (communications,  thrro  ye^ 
newspaper  reporting,  two  years’ 
CoiT>s  Information  Office;  worked  *)“ 
UPI:  active  in  seminars  and  ^ 
students  and  much  more.  .Seekiiig  ^ 
I)ost  at  university  and  Master’s 
if  possible.  Available  now !  Gerald  ru- 
mer,  709  Livingston  Ave.,  Syrsd*’ 
N.  Y.  13210. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  18, 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


newi  direri'T’s  poit.  Zone  2.  Family 
man,  31.  Detfree.  Box  69,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

Administrative. 

13  YEARS'  METROPOLITAN 

newspaper  experience  .  .  . 

...  6  years’  top  manatrementl  Adver- 
tisinK,  promotion,  labor,  personnel, 
baildinK,  l>roduction  ,  .  ,  both  monopo¬ 
ly  and  comi>etitive  markets.  4S-year-old 
executive  and  family  seeks  iKWition  in 
General  -  Business  -  Production  manage- 
ment  with  firm  which  wants  results, 
and  will  delegate  authority  to  iret  them. 
Available  Autrust  1  .  .  .  will  relocate. 
RMume  on  request.  Box  21,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESENT  GENERAL  MANAGER 
small  daily  seeks  larger  paper  as  #l  or 
2  man.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  and/or  General  Manager's 
position  wanted,  20M  to  lOOM  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  PXilly  experienced  in  active 
management  (20  years)  of  EVERY 
phase  of  newspaper  business  including 
offset.  Willing  to  move  anywhere  if 
challenge  and  opportunity  is  there.  De¬ 
tails  provided  upon  request.  Box  52, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXECUTIVE— LIVEWIRE! 

Experienced  circulation,  advertising, 
news  “pro”  -enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  (it  sm(K>thly  into  your  organization. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  per¬ 
former,  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
record  of  .accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  iiotential  your  i>aper 
deserves.  Now  harmoniously  employed : 
seeking  bigger  challenge.  liesume  in 
confidence.  Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING.  SHIRT¬ 
SLEEVE  Ad  Executive  increased 
profits,  held  costs.  Proven  record 
of  accomplishments.  Experienced 
all  ad  i>hases.  Knowledge  all  de¬ 
partments.  UNcellent  references. 
Community-minded.  Seeks  great¬ 
er  resi>onsibilities,  earnings. 
Business-Ad  Director  small  daily, 
or  Ad  Director  or  Assistant 
medium  daily.  Zone  9.  8,  5  or 
7.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

ARTIST-GARTOONS;  editorial,  theatri¬ 
cal,  general  interest.  Spot  drawings, 
maps,  charts,  lettering.  Chart  Area  9. 
Box  2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  CARTOONIST,  design  degree 
and  7  years  a  pro,  wants  on  a  good 
paper.  Samples  from  Rt.  #1,  Box  293, 
Reddick.  Florida. 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  or  District 
Manager.  Good  background.  Aggressive. 
P^romotion-minded.  Results  guaranteed  I 
Good  references.  Zones  2-.3-4-5.  Phone : 
3M-327-8694  or  write  Box  1921,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


TOUTHFPr,  AOORB8SIVE  CIRCT1ATOR 
liaiires  opportunity  to  invest  proven 
J^ty  and  own  capital  in  worthwhile 
wpsrtment  and  area  development.  Will 
contract  only  with  daily  or  exclusive 
Jainty  seat  weekly.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
L  3  or  6.  Box  86,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

WOVEN  PRODUCER  with  know-how 
TO  ability  in  all  phases  of  successful 
“••ified  seeks  management  oppor- 
Seasoned  in  sales,  staff  training, 
TOunistration,  promotion,  idea-produc- 
y.  Thirteen  years  with  present  em- 
ywr  (one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
•••papers).  Top  references.  Box  103, 
toot  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Display  Advertising 

Editorial  ! 

AD  DIRECTTOR,  35.  26,600  to  100.000 
circulation  advertising  expert.  Now 
earning  $10,000,  Box  9,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CXFPYREIADEIR — Fast,  experienced,  ma-  1 
ture.  E’irst-class  craftsman.  Zones  2,  | 
3,  1  and  5.  Now  in  Washington,  D.C.  I 
Want  to  settle  in  very  attractive  com-  ! 
munity.  Have  capably  handled  rim  jobs  I 
on  fast  Baltimore  and  Washington  copy 
desks.  Box  51,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  j 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL  or  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Eighteen  years’  diversified  experience  in 
advertising  direction  and  promotion 
management.  Unusual  background  in 
the  gamut  of  advertising  administra¬ 
tion,  budgets,  controls,  cost  analysis. 
Broad  public  relations  experience  and 
leadership  activities  in  newspaper  and 
advertising.  Available  for  newspapers 
20-350M  circulation. 

Box  1913,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  REACHED  A  STALEMATE  on  1 
170,000  daily;  looking  for  challenging 
advancement.  Sports  or  politics  pre¬ 
ferred  :  magazine  or  PR  considered. 
Box  62,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  would 
like  to  relocate.  Strong  on  features, 
fashion,  food,  supplements.  Prefer  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Southwest.  Box  53,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PUBLISHERS 

Mature,  highly  skilled  newsman  with 
unusually  extensive  Imckground,  dis¬ 
tinguished  35-year  achievement  record 
ranging  from  reporter  to  publisher, 
seeks  [>ermanent,  challenging  position 
in  New  Hampshire.  Box  68,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  42,  will  orient  and 
motivate  your  staff  toward  developing 
full  market  i>otential.  Linage-conscious, 
but  founded  on  sound  selling  principles. 
E^ifteen  years’  total  experience,  last  8 
as  ad  director:  last  2  on  22M  state 
capital  (eS).  College  degree  —  family 
man  —  energetic  and  reliable.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN — Elxperienced  desk  or  beat; 
editorials;  camera.  Small  city^ — good 
weekly.  Zones  4-6-8-9.  Box  46,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  small  daily.  Age  41, 
single,  BJ  degree;  16  years’  weekly  and 
daily  experience.  Available  now  I  E<1. 
Dinkins,  P.O.  Box  12641,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Elorida.  Phone:  820-6152. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR.  Northeast.  Metro¬ 
politan  sports  slot  experience.  Box  61,  i 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

(X)PY  EJDITOR — Nine  years’  editorial — 
strong  on  wire  editing,  makeup.  Go 
anywhere — U.S.,  Canada,  overseas.  Box 
1907,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
.Seeking  same  position  on  large  daily  or 
other  medium-sized  one.  Best  possible 
references.  Have  sold  to  magazines. 
Young  and  bright.  Box  79.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BIGAMIST  (married  to  wife  and  pro¬ 
fession)  wants  third  tie  with  quality 
medium  or  large  paper.  BA,  30,  6% 
years  reporter-desk  on  weekly  and  small 
daily.  Now  city  editor.  Strong  layout, 
reporting.  Box  16.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Industrial  PR  man,  at  5-figure  salary  in 
national  corporation,  wants  editorship 
of  medium-size  publication  or  re¬ 
sponsible  spot  on  metroiiolitan  daily. 
Previously  edited  Sunday  background 
section  on  quality  daily;  also  edit^  36- 
page  suburban  weekly.  Family  man,  46. 
Planner,  doer.  Box  112,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

DYNAMIC  AMUSEME34TS  CRmC 
seeks  change.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Box  7  Editor  &  Publisher 

EISPBRIENCEa)  GIRL  REPORTEHl 
seeks  women’s  page  job  area  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview,  ^x 
1826,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar 
position  on  small-town  p.m.  newspaper. 
M.A.  Degree.  No  car.  Now  working 
national  baseball  publicity.  Write:  Box 
14'20,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

INDUSTRIAL  EIDITOR,  age  30,  wants 
to  step  up.  Goal :  editing  publications 
for  employees,  customers,  or  influence 
groups.  Now  working  in  Area  6  indus¬ 
try,  but  will  relocate.  Widely  traveled 
linguist,  fluent  in  Dutch,  German,  and 
Spanish.  Formerly  editor  of  agricultural 
magazine.  M.S.  in  agricuitural  journal¬ 
ism,  U.  of  Wis.;  B.S.  in  agricultural 
economics,  Ohio  State  U.  Box  18.  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Now  heading  prize-winning  35,- 
000  daily.  This  paper's  growth 
and  impact  are  the  result  of 
imagination,  news  sense,  train¬ 
ing  ability  and  hard  work.  If 
the  same  qualities  would  benefit 
your  product,  and  no  one  in 
your  newsroom  seems  capable 
of  providing  them,  write: 

Box  1 1 1 

Editor  &  Publisher 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Zones  1  or  2,  Tweive  years’  responsible 
'  newspaper  experience.  Box  27,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

!  SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning  col¬ 
umnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  direc¬ 
tion;  can  use  camera.  Married,  have 
family.  Need  quick  connection — will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1499,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR,  experienced.  Good 
habits — highly  accepted  columnist.  Box 
29,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  seeks  new  post  — 
executive  or  otherwise  —  this  country 
or  abroad.  Good  credentials.  Age  35. 
Box  87,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER 
for  zones  8  or  9 :  good  writer,  photog; 
si>ecialties  are  farm  and  features ;  give 
me  your  toughest  assignment  for  proof. 
Box  23,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-MUSIC  CRITIC.  38.  six 
years  with  metro  daily  (including 
straight  news,  rewrite,  beats),  20  years’ 
background  as  conductor,  pianist, 
teacher ;  widely  traveled,  5  languages, 
solid  knowledge  music  anil  how  to  re- 
I>ort  it.  Box  96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKINO  NEWSMAN  SEEKS  CHANGE 
Any  editorial  or  magazine 

Box  1719,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  of  national  magazine  and  out¬ 
standing  weekly  newspaper  desires 
straight  writing  (editoriais,  articles, 
etc.)  position.  Retired  navy  man,  44, 
author  of  articles,  book  and  play.  Na¬ 
tive  of  South.  Can  move  anywhere  at 

1  employer’s  expense.  Minimum  salary: 

1  $200,  Box  58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  July  18,  1964 

S PORTS WRI'l’ER,  qualitv  craftsman  — 
dedicated  —  desires  job  on  alert,  for¬ 
ward-moving  medium.  Cheap,  slave 
labor  camps  need  not  apply.  If  you 
fear  to  pay  for  ability,  save  your 
stamps.  Veteran,  married.  J-grad.  Four 
years’  experience.  Box  113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

editorial 

SPORTS  EDITOR  13M  Southern  daily, 
family  man,  29,  wants  outdoor  or  gen¬ 
eral  sports  iM>sitlun  in  either  Carolinas 
or  Ciolorado- Kansas  urea.  Midwest 
native.  Eight  years’  experience,  2  years' 
s|x>rts.  Box  97,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  GREATE.ST  —  Hard  working, 
young  (28),  3  years'  experience;  cur¬ 
rently  with  large  Southern  daily  ;  desire 
position  with  Zone  1,  2  daily — 10U,UOU 
or  above.  Have  good  flair.  Don’t  mind 
hard  work  if  iiay  is  commensurate. 
Graduate  good  Eastern  college;  Army 
vet,  married.  Resume,  samples  avail¬ 
able.  Current  employer  can’t  afford  me 
and  <locsn’t  recognize  talent.  Prefer  sub¬ 
urban  locale.  Paper  must  be  good.  Box 
107,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19  (draft  exempt),  I'/j 
years  as  journalism  major.  6  years’ 
news  writing  experience,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job.  Reiiorter,  night  editor,  acting 
managing  editor  of  a  5,000  circulation 
university  daily;  year  on  %  million 
circulation  metropolitan  daily  as  copy 
boy  and  wire  room  clerk.  Locale  unim¬ 
portant.  Consider  any  offer.  Recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  89,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-672S 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  oiierated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

Free  Lance 

FREE-LANCE  WRITER.  N.Y.C.  resi¬ 
dent  for  eight  years,  can  supply  you 
with  unique  features  on  how  life  is 
lived  in  New  York,  on  the  “neighbor¬ 
hoods,”  on  the  people  who  live  in  New 
York  and  work  in  the  suburbs,  on  the 
greatest  grocery  market  in  the  world — 
Madison  Avenue.  Box  56,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPOND  Eff4T, 
experienced,  will  cover  Washington 
news  beat  for  you.  Box  70.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Photography 

COMPETENT.  REISPONSIBLE  Pho¬ 
tographer,  family  man  —  boxed  in 
medium  daily  12  years  —  would  like 
larger  paper  that  presents  challenge. 
Many  awards.  Box  93,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Pressmen 

PRESS  CREJW  desires  steady  job — Web 
offset  or  letterpress.  Box  49,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or  un¬ 
derstudy  to  production  manager.  Super¬ 
visory  experience  large  and  small 
dailies.  Competent  all  composing  opera¬ 
tions.  University  grad.  Union.  Family 
man.  Zones  7,  8,  9.  Box  31,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDEINT  or  supervisor. 
Swiss,  32,  married.  Elxperience  all 
phases  in  offset,  sheetfed  and  Web 
process  color.  Hard  worker.  Box  3, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EIXPERIE1NCE3D  Production  Manager  or 
Mechanical  Superintendent  in  newspa¬ 
per  production.  Completely  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  cold  type  and  offset, 
as  well  ns  letterpress.  Will  send  reeume 
upon  request;  go  anywhere.  P.  O.  Box 
452,  Napa,  California.  Phone  707-224- 
8102,  Napa.  (Galif. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rohert  I  .  BroMii 

The  Negro  Press 

C.  Sumner  (Chuck)  Stone  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Chivngo 
Daily  Defender,  who  is  known 
as  the  “an^y  younp  man  of  the 
Negro  Press”  —  (but  who  isn’t 
so  angry  that  he  doesn’t  make 
sense)  was  the  keynote  speaker 
recently  at  the  24th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Negro  press  or¬ 
ganization — the  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  It 
has  72  newspaper  meml)ers. 

E&P  reported  (July  4.  page 
12)  that  he  “charged  the  Negro 
press  suffers  from  poor  typog¬ 
raphy  and  reporting.  He  also 
believes  it  fails  to  involve  itself 
in  the  nation’s  midstream.” 

Mr.  Stone  reminded  us  that 
he  used  the  word  “mainstream,” 
and  not  “midstream,”  and  asked : 
“I  think  there’s  a  difference, 
don’t  you?”  We  agree. 

The  title  of  his  address  was 
“The  Negro  Press  and  the 
Changing  Social  Order,”  and  we 
think  his  remarks  are  of  interest 
to  the  newspaper  field  of  which 
the  Negro  press  is  an  important 
.segment. 

Mr.  Stone  noted  that  “a  sim¬ 
ple  statistic  amply  describes  so¬ 
cial  change  in  America  during 
the  last  50  years,  one  lifetime. 
In  1910,  60 To  of  all  Negroes  in 
this  country  lived  in  urban 
ai-eas.  By  1960,  60To  of  all  Ne¬ 
groes  were  living  in  urban  areas, 
taking  part  in  America’s  great 
transition  from  a  rural  to  urban 
society.  .  .  . 

“What  is  the  new  .social  order 
which  confronts  us  today? 

“It  is  the  social  order  of  a 
thoroughly  sensitive  America  to 
its  racial  diversities,  resulting 
racial  tensions  and  moral  con¬ 
tradictions.  It  is  a  social  order 
of  the  ‘involved  generation,’  to¬ 
day’s  youngsters  who  aren’t 
afraid  to  enmesh  their  talents, 
skills  and  even  their  bodies  in 
the  freedom  struggle.  It  is  the 
social  order  of  the  ‘New  Negro,’ 
a  bitterly  proud,  almost  over¬ 
sensitive  Negro  and  his  con¬ 
fused  counterpart,  at  the  same 
time,  other  Negroes  have  the 
‘integrated  Negro’  who  seeks  to 
flee  from  his  racial  identity, 
particularly  as  integration 
spreads  its  happy  wings  over 
many  communities.  .\nd  finally 
this  is  a  social  order  of  political 
swingmanship  which  has  passed 
the  Negro  by  completely.  When 
white  folks  voted  for  Roosevelt 
in  1932  and  19.36,  we  voted  Re¬ 
publican,  and  when  white  folks 
voted  for  Eisenhower  in  1952 
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and  1956  we  voted  Democratic. 
We’ve  always  been  out  of  step 
politically. 

“In  this  new  era  of  a  changed 
.social  order,  what  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Negro  press?” 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Stone  advised: 

“1.  Go  daily!  Seriously,  as 
long  as  virtually  all  Negro 
newspapers  are  weeklies,  we 
can  never  compete  as  etpials  in 
a  society  controlled  by  daily 
newspapers.  There  are  1754 
daily  newspai)ers  in  America 
but  only  two  Negro  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  Cliieayo  Daily  De¬ 
fender  and  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World. 

“2.  Help  inculcate  in  Negioes 
a  re-affirmed  pride  in  lieing  Ne¬ 
gro.  Educate  Negroes  to  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  institutions  which 
are  all-Negro  or  predominantly 
Negro  —  by  choice.  We  must 
learn  to  distinguish  between  Ne¬ 
gro  institutions  which  are  all- 
Negro  l)ecause  we  choose  to 
make  them  so  and  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  the  result  of 
enforced  immoral  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  segregation.  We  must 
teach  Negroes  to  pursue  excel¬ 
lence  instead  of  integration. 

“3.  The  Negro  press  must 
pursue  power  and  make  the 
totality  of  this  power  felt 
throughout  American  society. 
How?  We  must  speak  as  one 
voice  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
day  besides  civil  rights  —  for¬ 
eign  policy,  religion  in  the 
schools,  etc.  The  Negro  press 
must  undertake  a  total  and  un¬ 
relenting  involv’ement  in  the  Ne¬ 
gro  community  to  the  extent 
that  nothing  —  and  I  mean 
nothing  —  happens  in  the  Ne¬ 
gro  community  without  its  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  Negro  press 
must  not  permit  Negro  leaders 
which  it  has  singularly  created 
to  turn  around  and  betray  us. 
The  Negro  press  must  meet  the 
challenge  of  Negro  radio  and 
Ebony.  Too  often  the  publisher 
of  Ebony  is  equated  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  all  the  Negro  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  America 
and  we  can  easily  prove  to  poli¬ 
ticians,  particularly  in  this  elec¬ 
tion  year,  just  how  dismally  er¬ 
roneous  this  notion  is.  Negroes 
follow  us,  they  don’t  follow 
Elwny,  and  everyone  of  you 
know  it.  The  Negro  press  must 
l)egin  to  show  the  power  of  unity 
by  communicating  with  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  exchanging  editorials 
and  news  stories. 


“4.  We  must  develop  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  program  conceived  and 
endorsed  by  the  Negro  publish¬ 
ers.  A  voter  registration  pro¬ 
gram  in  every  city  where  a  Ne¬ 
gro  newsjjaper  is  published  must 
be  initiated  and  that  paper  must 
offer  free  office  space  and  other 
.such  facilities  to  assist  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“5.  We  must  improve  our 
image,  modernize  our  tyiiogra- 
phy,  bring  fresh  ideas  into  our 
methods  of  reporting,  brighten 
up  our  pages  with  more  humor 
and  .sassy  features.  The  Negro 
pi-ess  is  too  dull  and  too  angry. 

“6.  Finally,  the  Negro  press 
must  find  the  soul  of  the  Negro 
community  and  reflect  it  in  its 
news  pages.  Who  are  we?  What 
are  we  becoming?  Where  are  we 
going,  not  only  as  Negroes,  but 
as  Americans? 

“The  new  social  order  de¬ 
mands  that  the  Negro  press  of 
today,  swim  in  the  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  mainstream. 
We  can  help  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  realize  an  even  greater  to- 
moi’row  if  we  fully  meet  the 
challenge  confronting  us  today.” 

*  *  * 

Postscript 

In  our  June  27th  column  we 
told  about  the  publisher-editor 
battle  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  weekly  Nantucket  Inquirer 
ami  Mirror  ov'er  the  local  school 
situation.  The  publisher  agreed 
with  a  reader  that  the  editor 
had  been  slanting  the  news  of 
the  school  fight,  the  editor  called 
the  publisher  “in  error,”  etc.  He 
wrote:  “So  long  as  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  the  editor  of  this 
newspaper,  and  that  may  not  be 
long  now,  I  shall  continue  not 
only  to  print  the  news  but  to  dig 
it  up,”  etc. 

After  commenting  on  the  un¬ 
usual  nature  of  this  controversy, 
we  added:  “As  of  this  writing, 
the  editor  still  has  his  job.” 

The  July  2  issue  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Mirror  carried  an 
editorial  headed  “Introducing 
New  Editor”  who  is  John  F. 
Kelly  who  was  before  the  war 
with  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  since  then  with  the  USIA, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  News  Magazine,  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

• 

Please  Turn  Page 

Lawton,  Mich. 

Faced  with  an  over-supply  of 
leading  stories  for  the  week,  the 
Lawton  Leader,  a  tabloid,  added 
a  note  at  the  bottom  of  Page  1: 
“Several  ‘front  page’  stories  will 
be  found  on  the  inside  pages  of 
this  issue.” 


"Dr.  Sam’  ^  ins 
New  Trial  Order 

D  - VTON,  Ohio 

“If  theie  ever  wa  a  trial  by 
newspaper,  this  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample,”  said  Federal  Judge  Carl 
A.  Weinman  this  woi  k  in  order¬ 
ing  a  new  trial  and  he  release 
of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard 
from  i)rison  10  year;-  after  his 
conviction  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife. 

The  judge  criticized  radio 
commentators,  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  some  columnists  spe¬ 
cifically  in  two  pages  of  his  86- 
page  decision.  Editorial  car¬ 
toons  and  headlines  from  Cleve¬ 
land  newsjrapers  were  men¬ 
tioned,  too. 

The  trial  of  “Dr.  Sam”  was  a 
“mockery  of  justice,”  Judge 
Weinman  declared.  He  cited 
other  things,  besides  publicity 
abuses,  saying  the  trial  “fell 
far  below  the  minimum  requir^ 
ments  of  due  process.” 

He  ordered  the  release  of  Dr. 
Sheppard  from  Ohio  peniten¬ 
tiary  on  $10,000  bond.  Prose¬ 
cutor  John  Corrigan  said  he 
would  move  for  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  prisoner’s 
release. 

Noting  that  Dr.  Sheppard’s 
law’yers  had  submitted  five  vol¬ 
umes  of  press  clippings,  Judge 
Weinman  made  a  blistering  criti¬ 
cism  of  columnists  Bob  Consi- 
dine,  Walter  Winchell  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Kilgallen,  and  declared  the 
Cleveland  Press  was  “the  most 
insidious  violator”  of  fair  trial 
principles  in  that  it  assumed  the 
role  of  accuser,  judge  and  jury. 

Each  of  the  three  Cleveland 
newspapers,  he  said,  printed 
material  suggesting  Dr.  Shep¬ 
pard  was  guilty  and  no  jury 
could  be  found  at  the  time  that 
would  be  fair  and  impartial  to 
the  accused. 

Judge  Weinman  said  the 
Press  had  a  right  and  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  advocate  and  criticize  but 
in  the  Sheppard  case  there  was 
“no  doubt  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
reported.” 

• 

District  Attorney 
Eyes  Bankrupt  Eagle 

U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  Hoey 
this  week  reported  his  office  was 
“carefully  scrutinizing”  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  against  the 
defunct  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Referee  Samuel  C.  Duberstein 
had  suggested  that  Jacob  Fruin- 
mer,  attorney  for  Maurice  Brill, 
trustee,  appeal  to  the  prose¬ 
cutor.  Until  this  w’eek  Mr.  Hoey 
had  said  Mr.  Frummer  had 
failed  to  provide  him  with  re¬ 
quired  data.  On  July  14,  how¬ 
ever,  a  representative  of  Mr. 
Hoey’s  office  attended  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 
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easy  does  it 


Someday,  you  may  be  able  to  run  your  all-electric  home  and  keep  an  eye  on  your  youngsters  by  fingertip  control 


As  far  as  we  know,  the  amazing 
device  you  see  above  hasn't  been  de¬ 
veloped  as  yet. 

But  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  some¬ 
thing  like  it  were  in  the  works.  In  this 
modern  age  of  ours,  only  a  short  step 
separates  the  dreams  of  the  moment 
from  the  realities  of  tomorrow. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  What¬ 
ever  electrical  wonders  come  your  way. 
there'll  he  plenty  of  low-priced  elec¬ 
tricity  to  help  you  enjoy  them. 


The  more  than  300  investor-owned 
electric  light  and  power  companies 
across  the  nation  are  seeing  to  that 
right  now. 

With  them,  the  search  for  better, 
more  efficient  ways  of  producing  and 
delivering  more  and  more  electricity 
never  ends. 

For  e.xample,  they  are  investing 
about  a  billion  dollars  to  develop 
atomic  power  as  another  abundant 
source  of  cheap  electricity. 


And  they  have  more  than  1 800  other 
research  and  development  projects  in 
progress  or  recently  completed— all 
pointed  toward  keeping  America  amply 
supplied  with  dependable,  low-priced 
electric  service. 

So  let  your  imagination  roam.  The 
investor-owned  electric  light  and  power 
companies  will  be  ready  to  power  your 
wonderful  new  world  of  the  future  — 
with  all  the  low-priced  and  dependable 
electricity  you'll  ever  need. 
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INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

People  you  can  depend  on  to  power  America's  progress  *  Sponsors’  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 


Watchman — 

What  of  the  night? 


And  the  day, 
And  the  week? 


We’re  newspapermen.  It’s  our  job  to  watch  the  ratholes,  the  sunrises,  the  mush¬ 
room  clouds.  To  record  death  and  birth,  to  behold  miracles. 

To  tell  you  what’s  going  on. 

Like  the  police  who  fight  crime,  like  the  clergy  who  fight  sin,  like  the  doctors 
who  fight  death,  we  slip  sometimes,  we  err,  we  have  our  bad  apples. 

But  we  work  at  our  job— To  tell  you  what’s  going  on,  24  hours  a  day. 

Sure  we  make  a  living  out  of  it.  But  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  our  job. 

You’re  busy  with  your  job.  We  with  ours.  We’re  not  smarter  than  you,  not  better, 
or  special.  Just  working  at  our  job. 

You  can  depend  on  us— to  tell  you  what’s  going  on! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APP 
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